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of the gulf of Akabah, on the south. 


Syria ano the Moly Zand. | north, to the shores of the Red Sea, west 


NOTICES BY MR. SMITH OF THE BEDA- 
WEEN TRIBES OF ARABS. 


In the last volume, at page 237, it was men- | 
tioned that Mr. Smith, in company with the | 
Rev. Professor Robinson, of the New-York 
Theological Seminary, was contemplating a 
tour among the Arab tribes of the desert, and in 


the vicinity of Mount Sinai. The journey was | 


performed during the spring and summer of | 
last year; and the following brief account of | 
the observations made while traversing those | 
parts has been forwarded by Mr. Smith. It is | 
understood that Dr. Robinson, after he shal! | 
have returned to the United States, contem- 
plates giving to the public a full account of this 


| 
highly interesting tour. 
| 


Countries of the Bedaween Tribes—Pe- 


ninsula of Sinai. | 


The regions inhabited by Bedaweens, 
over which our inquiries extended, may 
be divided into four:— 

1. The peninsula of Mount Sinai, 
bounded on two sides by the two gulfs 
of Suez and Akabah, into which the ex- 
tremity of the Red Sea is here divided; 
and on the northern side by an unbroken 
mountain ridge that extends from the 
neighborhood.of Suez to the neighbor- 
hood of Akabah. 

2. The desert of Tech, extending, in 
its widest sense, from the mountain ridge 
above mentioned, northward to the bor- 
ders of Palestine; and from the Mediter- 
ranean on the west, to the valley of the 
Arabah on the east, forming an elevated 
table land. 

3. The mountains west of the Arabah, 
extending from the parallel of the south- 
erm extremity of the Dead Sea, on the 
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4. The valley of the Jordan, from the 
| mouth of that river to its source. 

A geographical description of these 
regions would not here be in place. I 
shall limit myself to their Bedaween in- 
habitants, and to such facts respecting 
them, as have a bearing upon missionary 
| inquiries, 
The peninsula of Mount Sinai we 
_ traversed from one extremity to the other, 
entering it at Suez and proceeding, first 
to Mount Sinai, and then to Akabah. 
Toor is the only inhabited town in this 
whole region, and out of the one hundred 
families which it contains, eighty are 
Bedaween, the remaining twenty being, 
in about equal proportions, Christians of 
the Greek church and common citizen 
'Moslems. All the other inhabitants of 
Sinai are nomads, dwelling in tents. 
The Bedaweens consist of three leading 
tribes, viz. the Samalihah, the Aleikat, 
and the Muzeiny: the first of which are 
divided into the Awarimeh, the Dhuhei- 
ry, and the Kurrashy, and the last con- 
tains the large family of Saeedeeyeh, or 
Aulad Saeed, which are the most known 
to travelers in that region. The Muzei- 
/ny, though now more numerous than the 
| Aleikat, are later settlers in this region, 
and are still regarded by the Samalihah 
as intruders. There are also some minor 
tribes, allies of those above mentioned, 
_consisting generally of only a few fami- 
| lies, with whose names I will not trouble 
}you. All these Bedaweens are called 
|by the general name of Tawarah, the 
| plural of Taory, which is an appellation 
derived from Toor. We obtained hardly 
any data from which to estimate their 
numbers, but my opinion is, that, includ- 
ing the Jebeleeyeh yet to be mentioned, 
they cannot be more than four thousand, 
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and probably they fall considerably short 
of that. 

Small as is this number, it is appar- 
ently as much as the country can sus- 
tain. In our whole journey through it 
we saw but one tract of naturally arable 
soil, a few rods square; and our guides 
assured us it was the only one that ex- 
isted. A running stream we saw no- 
where. Rains are, at times at least, so 
unfrequent, that for two years before we 
were there, there had been but two 
showers to water the earth. We actual- 
ly saw no grass but in one place, and 
then it covered a plat only a few feet 
square. Hence no cattle are kept by the 
Bedaweens, except such us are made to 
subsist upon the saline and bitter herbs 
that grow in the wadies, almost without 
moisture, viz. camels, sheep, and goats, 
with a very few donkeys. Natural 
sources of water are to be found ina few 
oupes but they are nitrous and incapa- 

le of giving fertility even to their imme- 
diate margins, being more like “nature’s 
ulcers,” than like living fountains. It 
was only around the summits of Sinai, 
that we found pure water. There springs 
are numerous, but so very small, that 
only little nooks are watered by them, 
where the Bedaweens have a few date 
and pear trees, and small vegetable gar- 
dens. In such a country, how can men 
subsist? The Bedaween mode of life 
seems the oniy one that is practicable; 
and even in this way subsistence is not 
always to be had. Many had left the 
country when we were there, to search 
for pasturage, and even on the borders 
of Palestine we found Tawarah Arabs. 
Camels had died in great numbers from 
mere hunger; and even of those that we 
hired, two died on the way, because the 
had not enough to eat. Inhabiting suc 
a country, you would not expect a Ta- 
warah to be rich. They are far from it 
and are generally very poor. The head 
sheik, who is the richest of them, has not 
more than four hundred camels, and the 
common people often not more than one, 
or even only a share in one. Such is 
the peninsula of Sinai, and such the 
pinching poverty and state approaching 
to starvation of the few wandering no- 
mads who inhabit it; and all the south- 
ern part of the desert of Teeh is no 
better, but rather worse. Reflect now 
upon the greatness of that miracle 
which once sustained for so long a time, 
in these same regions, not far from two 
millions of people! Actual inspection 
alone can rightly impress one with its 


greatness. 





Marc, 


Favorable ard for Christianity, and 
"Es Sor it. - 


Such a state of poverty and depend. 

ence gives to the Tawarah Arabs a pe- 
culiar mildness and submissiveness of 
character, which is increased by their 
having been made to bow before the iron 
rod of the present ruler of Egypt. They 
had formerly the monopoly oF transport- 
ing goods from Suez to Cairo, and also 
received a tribute for the safe conduct of 
the caravan of pilgrims from Ajrood to 
Nukhl on the road to Mecca. Not many 
years ago, the merchants of Suez, having 
begun to give their goods to other Arabs 
to carry, the Tawarah, to revenge them- 
selves for such an infringement of their 
rights, robbed a large caravan of coffee, 
The consequence was that Mohammed 
Aly marched his troops into the heart of 
their mountains, subdued them in a 
pitched battle, deprived them of the mo- 
|nopoly for which they were contending, 
| and ceased thenceforward to give them 
the tribute for the safe conduct of the 
pilgrims. By losing at once two such 
|important sources of income, almost 
| necessary to their existence, and being 
|made sensible of their weakness in arms, 
,they were effectually and permanently 
humbled. 

In such a subdued and dependent 
state, the Moslem mind is far more ac- 
icessible to the preacher of the gospel, 
\than when puffed up, not only by the 
haughtiness which the religion of the 
false prophet in its very nature inspires, 
| but also with a feeling of national and 
| personal pride. But another cause, hay- 
‘ing more distinctly a specific tendency 
|to wear off prejudice against Christian- 
| ity, has been operating upon the charac- 
|ter of the Tawarah. In former times, 

the monks of Mount Sinai, cut off from 
every other means of protection, found 
their only way to shield themselves 
against the depredations of their Beda- 
ween neighbors, was to have protectors 
among these very Bedaweens them- 
selves. Such protectors certain branches 
|of the Tawarah tribes became, in con- 
|sideration of receiving food, clothing, 
and money, in certain rations, together 
with the exclusive right of carrying pil- 
grims to and from the convent, as a com- 
pensation. In time these protectors 
amounted to much the largest part of the 
inhabitants of the peninsula, as is now 
the case, and what was at first an ar- 
rangement, sought by the monks for 
their own safety, became at last of much 
greater necessity to the protectors than 
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to the protected. So that now the Arabs 
stand in more need of the bread of the) 
convent, than the monks do of their pro- 
tection. Of this the monks are begin- | 
ning to make them sensible by dimin- 
ishing their contributions. Still every | 
one who comes to the convent is sup-| 
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Bedaweens, remain to be treated of. 
They have already been mentioned, and 
are called Jebeleeyeh, (i. e. mountain- 
eers.) Their history, as given us by the 
superior of the convent, is as follows:— 
When the emperor Justinian founded the 
convent, he sent hither two hundred 


plied with bread, and all who are in} 
Cairo receive daily rations of two small | 
Joaves and a dish of cooked food; and' 


Wallachians, and ordered the governor 
of Egypt to send as many more Egypt- 
ians to be its serfs. Their- descendants, 
they have the right of taking all travelers ||as Mohammedanism spread, and the 
and pilgrims from the convent. This|| Arabs took possession of the country, 
connection with the convent, and with || were gradually led by oppression and 
travelers, tends to wear off prejudice in|) fear, to renounce Christianity. The last 
two ways. Such frequent contact with | Christian among them died some forty 
Christians occasions personal acquaint-|| years ago. Now they have the religion, 
ances to be formed; and although the|| the costume, the language, and the man- 
Christians whom they meet with are not || ners of their Bedaween neighbors, but 
always the best specimens of Christians, | | are still the serfs of the convent. Its 
yet ihe general effect of extended ac-|| power over them is unlimited, to exe- 
quaintance, that of enlarging one’s!| cute, to scll, or to dispose of them in 
friendly regards beyond his little circle | any other way it pleases. Five black 
of daily associates, is nevertheless pro- || loaves, about tie size of one’s fist, doled 
duced. And then the substantial bene- || out every other day by the convent, is 
fits they derive from the monks makes || the allowance for a man, a smaller por- 
them regard them as benefactors. They | tion for a woman, and only one or two 
declare that were it not for the convent, || loaves fora child. When they labor for 
they could not longer inhabit their coun- || the convent, they are paid also in bread. 
try. They consider it an invaluable'| The thorny, bitter herbs of the mountain, 
treasure, and actually have a great ven- | furnish the remainder of their food, and 
eration for it. ‘Their veneration extends || these having failed the last year, they 
to the monks, whom they regard as the || were, many of them, the most pitiable 
favorites of heaven, sincerely believing || objects | ever saw. Clothed in rags, or 
that by reading a certain book they have || entirely naked, and reduced to actual 
the power of causing the rain to de-! starvation, they were little more than 
scend. A more earnest request I never || walking skeletons. Some dozens of them 
received, than was urged by the sheik of |; gathered around the door of the convent 
our party, that we would induce the |; as we left, and it was an enviable luxury 
monks to make the proper use of this|| to distribute among them even a small 
book; and.as we approached the convent, || contribution for the supply of their 
on coming from Cairo, he besought us, | pinching necessities. I asked the supe- 
even with tears, to open a certain win-|! rior if he knew their whole number. He 
dow, which the monks knew of, in the || confessed his ignorance, but estimated it 
ruined church on the top of Sinai, and), at 1,500 or 2,000, which in my opinion is 
which, if opened, was sure to bring rain.|| far too high. I inquired if they never 
In a word, in all our intercourse with the |; thought of converting them back to 
Tawarah, we discovered hardly any of|| Christianity, and he said that within the 
that prejudice against Christianity which || last few years, two had been baptised, 
is so characteristic a trait of Mohamme- || who still remained firm adherents to the 
danism: and I found a freedom in con-!| christian faith. The others, and the Be- 
versing with them on religious topics, || daweens also, he assured me, instead of 
which I have not often experienced in | being offended at this step, would all of 
intercourse with any other followers of|| them gladly follow the example, if they 
the Arabian prophet. |;could thereby secure to themselves a 
Other remarks which are applicable to || subsistence. 
the Bedaweens generally, as well as to|)} Were this convent a missionary estab- 
the Tawarah, I shall reserve to the close || lishment, maintaining its present rela- 
of my communication. | tions towards the surrounding people, as 
| far as those relations could be sustained 





Origin and Condition of the Jebeleeyeh.|| consistent with christian principles, how 


nb many advantages would it have, for dif- 
One other class of people, inhabiting || fusing among them the saving knowledge 


the region of Sinai, and still more ac- 


! 


cessible to christian influence than the 


of the gospel, with all the temporal bles- 
sings that follow in its train! But as it 
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is, nothing is done for their spiritual , 
benefit. On the contrary, its very serfs 

have been suffered to embrace Moham- | 
medanism, which might doubtless have | 
been prevented by proper instruction | 
and care. The convent is neither a mis- | 
sionary establishment, nor would it, 
there is great reason to fear, favor mis- 
sions. Should it oppose, it has influence 
enough to break up any missionary 
establishment which might be com- 
menced here. 
should it be resolved to attempt mission- 
ary labors among the Bedaweens, Mount 
Sinai, according to my present knowl- 
edge, would be the place where I should 
recommend the first attempt to be made. 


Desert of Teeh, and the Tribes occupy- 
ing il. 


Il. The desert of Tech, we traversed 
on our way from Akabah to Jerusalem, 
in its whole length from south to north, 
until we reached the borders of Palestine 
at Beersheba. These borders are now 


not distinctly marked, the whole of the | 


territory of Simeon, and much of the 
south of Judah, being now Bedaween 
ground. Classing the tribes that pitch 
here with those that roam in the Teeh 
proper, the following will be a tolerably 
complete list of their tribes, viz. the 
Haiwat, Teigahah, Terabeen, Azaziweh, 
Saeedeeyeh, Dhullam, Jehaleen, Kudei- 
rat, Suwararikeh, and Jebarat. A few 
more names might be added, but as they 
represent minor tribes of only a few 
families, I will save you the trouble of 
decyphering them. The whole desert is 
inhabited by them, but only in propor- 
tion to the pasturage it affords, and the 
water to be found in it: so that the 
southern part is but thinly peopled. 
Here, for five days journey, we found no 
stream, nor well, nor spring of any kind, 
nor any soil for cultivation, or grass for 
the pasturage of cattle. It was mostly 
an elevated table land, covered with 
coarse pebbles and loose sand, and our 
camels subsisted upon a few herbs, 
quenching their thirst even from a pud- 
dle of rain water from which we also 
filled our water skins. In all this region 
the Arabs neither sow, nor have any 
horned cattle or horses. As we advanc- 
ed northward, we began to find wells of 
water at long intervals, a light soil oc- 
casionally appeared in the bottom of the 
valleys, and a few solitary spears of 
grass peered up among the stones; until 
we reached the region in which the pa- 
triarchs pastured their flocks, where the 
pure water of the wells of Beersheba 


Were it not for this, and | 
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quenched our thirst, hills and valleys 
| were every where covered with grass, 
‘and many fields of grain, the work of 
|Bedaween ploughmen, were waving in 
the breeze. The Bedaweens of this re- 
gion are rich in cattle and horses; and 
'|the possession of the latter animal makes 
'\them formidable to their enemies. For 
the camel, possessing all the timidity of 
|the sheep, is good for nothing in battle, 
|except for flight. 
| All these several tribes have distinct 
regions or districts, in which they pitch; 
| but in these they pretend to no exclusive 
right to the soil or pasture. The soil, 
‘they say, belongs to God; and wherever 
‘another friendly tribe may choose to 
|| pasture, it meets with no interference, 
||Hence now, as in some former times, 
|| when drought pinches the. inhabitants of 
|the more arid parts of the desert, they 
/migrate for pasturage and hover around 
|the borders of Palestine, or the banks of 
‘the Nile. We encountered several 
companies from the great eastern desert, 
taking these two directions. 
All the tribes above mentioned are at 
| peace with each other, and some of them 
are united by leagues offensive and de- 
fensive; or as one of our guides express- 
ed it in rythmical Arabic, “They are 
sworn to be friends while water is found 
in the ocean, and no hair grows in the 
palm of the hand.” This good under- 
standing among themselves renders their 
country safe to travelers, for whichever 
of them become the traveler’s guides, he 
‘is in no danger of interference from the 
rest. Their contiguity to the Egyptian 
government also, both on the south and 
on the north, keeps them in chéck: andI 
consider their country now perfectly 
safe, if one only observes a few . Beda- 
/ween rules, which are simple and no im- 
pediment. At any rate, we traveled the . 
, whole distance above mentioned without 
a guard, and encountered no danger, and 
were equally unmolested in crossing the 
same region in our way from Hebron to 
the mountains of Edom and back. 

This safety is favorable to farther in- 
quiries into the moral state of these Be- 
daween tribes, and to any effort that 
_may be made to evangelize them. Yet 
there is sometimes danger from another 
source. These tribes are, many of them, 
at war with others to the east of the 
Arabah. They make marauding excur- 
sions among their enemies not unfre- 
quently, and their enemies occasionally 
cross the Arabah and fall upon them. 
These foraging adventures are the de- 

light of the Arab of the desert. We 
‘\came near encountering more than one 
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of them in another part of our journey, 
and have great reason to be thankful 
that we did not. For the traveler who 
falls into their hands is sure to be robbed, 
and may lose his life. 

We passed through the territories of 
seven of these tribes, but with only one 
of them did we have much todo. The 
Bedaweens are carcful to pitch as rarely 
as possible near any traveled road, and |} 
in passing along the great routes you || 
rarely see their tents. One of these| 
tribes furnished us guides and camels | 
for our excursion to Petra. It is small | 








for some time with the different tribes. 
I satisfy myself by comparing an Arab 
tribe with a village of peasants, and my 
opinion of the tribes of these deserts is, 
that they will vary from the size of a 
small village, to that of a moderate town. 
I do not believe that, with perhaps two 
or three exceptions, they will be found 
to exceed this estimate. 


Tribes East of the Arabah and the Elo- 
nitic Gulf: 


Ill. The mountains east of the Ara- 


and poor, and not a good specimen of the |; bah and of the Elonitic branch of the 
general character of the Bedaweens of | Red Sea, we approached at Akabah and 
these parts. They were faithful in the || actually entered for a short distance in 
accomplishment of their journey, and || our visit to Petra. They form a contin- 
greater capacity or readiness to endure || ued range, and are the western boundary 
fatigue than they exhibited, we could || of the great eastern desert, which in all 
not often desire. Having occasion once, || the northern part, is a high table land. 
in order to escape from danger, to travel || In the part of these that came under our 
on our camels twenty-four hours out of!) observation, which was around the capi- 
thirty, they walked nearly the whole dis-| tal of the kingdom of Edom, they are 
tance, without once complaining either || watered with regular rains, and above, 
for themselves or their camels, although || to a considerable extent, are arable soil, 
the latter had next to nothing to eat.) though it is much inferior in quality to 
But a greater disregard for truth than | that of the mountains of Judah. Indeed 
they exhibited, I have never found. We, they are now, to some extent, cultivated; 
actually could put confidence in nothing | and I have a list of some ten or a dozen 
that they said, merely upon their testi- || villages, some of them large, inhabited 
mony. In instances without number, || by peasants who till the soil. But none 
after re-questioning and cross-question- || of these are to the south of Petra; though 
ing, with all the skill [ possessed, did we || there are in that direction three or four 
find their information entirely contra-,| encampments of peasants, dwelling in 
dicted by our own observation, or by| tents like nomads, yet not considered 
some subsequent declaration of their!) Bedaweens. 





own. This was owing, partly to their || 
reluctance to give information to stran-'! 
yers, partly to actual ignorance and very | 
much to sheer carelessness. We found | 
our Bedaween guides generally very re- 
served at first; but this reserve I was || 
able, in every case but the present, to || 
overcome, after two or three day’s ac-|| 
quaintance; and even here it yielded in) 
part, but the ignorance and _ carelessness || 
remained. Indeed the Bedaweens gen- 

erally, though within their own territory 
they know the name of every mountain 
and valley and alinost every stone, yet || 


at the distance of two or three days’ || 


journey, their information becomes very 


vague and imperfect; and with very few || 





| 


exceptions, the points of most interest to 


| the great Haweitat tribe, one oe 


The Bedaweens of these regions, with 
which our inquiries made us acquainted, 
consist of the Kaabeneh and Hejaya, in 
the most northern part; two divisions of 
the mountains of Edom, and subdivide 
into the Abu Rasheed Jazy and Ala- 
ween, and the other inhabiting the re- 
gion around Muweilih, near the shore of 
the Red Sea; also the Ammareen, like- 


| wise in Ancient Edom, the Maareh, the 


Amran, and the Mesadeeyeh. 

With these tribes we had more to do 
than could have been expected from the 
short excursion we made in their coun- 
try. Our guides from Akabah to within 
a day’s journey of Beersheba, were Am- 
ran. Their tribe occupies the region 


the traveler they care so little about, as| bordering upon Akabah to the southeast. 


to be brought with difficulty to any ex- | 


you any satisfactory estimate. The in-| 


formation necessary for this we vont 
| 


have obtained only by actual intercourse 


actness of description. } 
As to the numbers of the Bedaweens || 


whom I have classed under the present || 
general division, | am unable to give || 


The nature of their country may be in- 
ferred from the fact that they cultivate 
nothing; and, with the exception of four 
or five horses owned by the principal 
sheik, they have neither horses nor 
horned cattle. They are themselves re- 
spectable in numbers, and are leagued 


with the branch of the Haweitat, who 


are their neighbors on the southeast. 
From these Haweitat we had guides for 
two days in the neighborhood of Beer- 
sheba. They were a part of a consider- 
able body which we encountered all the 
way from Akabah, who were migrating 
from the region around Muweilih to the 
borders of Palestine for pasturage; the 
dearth in their own country having left 
them none for their camels. They were 
real sons of the desert, as uncultivated 
as their own barren wilds, strangers to 
every law but such conventional usages 
as even the ungoverned Arab acknowl- 
edges, and wild in look and character as 
the American Indian, and as patient un- 
der privation as the camels they rode. 
They were actually almost in a state of| 
starvation, and the barley our Arabs had 
provided for their camels, hastily pound- | 
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myself among the cannibals of the 
Indian ocean. 

In the heart of mountains teeming 
with such barbarians, did we find our- 
selves, while examining the splendid 
ruins of ancient Petra. Such a prize as 
they deemed us to be, was not to be left 
unmolested. The morning after our ar- 
rival, they poured down upon us through 
the narrow glens that lead to the valley, 





until a little imagination might have fan- 
cied an armed Arab springing up behind 
every rock, and issuing from every tom), 
| Their actual number was about forty, all 
armed with match-locks and swords, 
|Their demand was nothing less than 
1,500 piastres. In coming hither, I had 
|calculated for the worst, and was not 
|therefore, taken by surprise. I felt no 
\fear and exhibited none. By firmness of 


ed, husks and all, wet with water and | speech and mildness of manner, we es- 
baked into a black loaf in the fire, was || caped from their hands without losing a 
relished as a rare luxury. Yet even|,para. But it was the dread of the pasha 
these rude fellows were not inaccessible || of Egypt that saved us. We were tray- 
to one speaking their own language, and || eling with a passport that bore his seal 
the second day I found myself gaining ||and they feared to touch us. And noth- 
their confidence and winning from them || ing shows so strikingly the extent of his 


something like a feeling of complacency. | power as the influence it sways over 


Finding us curious about ancient ruins, ||these wandering barbarians. Yet it is 
one of them assured me that in their |’ here but a fecble cord, easily burst asun- 
country, on the left of the road to Mecca, |;der. Though the Bedaweens, in these 
there were many, and that if I would || mountains, all acknowledge their alie- 
come to Muweilih, he would conduct me || giance, the peasants to the north of Pe- 


to them all. '|tra have been in successful rebellion for 
From a branch of the other division || more than a year. 

of the Haweitat, inhabiting the moun- 1 It was to escape from any violence, 
tains of Edom, we had five companions || which these robbers, disappointed of their 
for four days on our visit to Petra. They || prey, might attempt under cover of night, 
were not more civilized than the others. || that we cffected the long march already 
Encountering a small company of the!|referred to. Petra is at no time to be 
peasants on the way, they actually | visited without danger. Butthe greatest 
robbed them before our eyes; and upon!| danger is not from the Arabs to be en- 
our remonstrating, they were much as- |countered there; it is from marauding 
tonished, declaring that they had pro-|| parties in the Arabah valley. Seve 

ceeded according to Bedaween law, and || tribes on the west and east of that val- 
showing not the least sense of having || ley, as has already been mentioned, are 
done wrong. Still ruder specimens of || hereditary enemies; and they are often 
Arabian wildness did we find in the || crossing and re-crossing the Arabah to 
neighborhood of Petra. The Maazeh,| fall upon each other. The very Arabs 
driven from their own country of His- || who furnished us camels to Petra, had 
meh, at a distance to the east of Aka- | within two months made two successful 
bah, by the prevailing drought, they were }| expeditions against their enemies of the 
now pasturing their flocks on these | Dead Sea; and we narrowly escaped one 
mountains. We found one man wow party of 500 dromedaries going east- 


his flocks in company with a number of 
women, with not an article of clothing 
upon him, except a mere rag, some two 
or three inches broad. And yet even he 
had his matchlock on his shoulder, and a 
irdle furnished with ammunition about | 
is loins: for you never find a Bedaween 
without his arms. We seemed to have | 
got far beyond the outskirts of civiliza- | 
tion, and I could easily have imagined 


ward, and another large party coming 
—, while traveling on the Ara- 
an. 

After reading the above account, you 
will not, I presume, expect me to re- 
commend the speedy establishment of @ 
mission in the mountains of Edom. 
Long, long, it is to be feared, will they 
| remain under the prophetic curse. 
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n Tribes in the Valley of the 
a Jordan. 


IV. The valley of the Jordan, from 
the distance often of fifteen miles below 
the south end of the Dead Sea to the 
southern end of the lake Tiberias, is 
called the Ghor. Among the Arabs of 
the Ghor, I include three tribes on the 
western side of the Dead Sea, and as 
many more on its eastern side, both for 
convenience of arrangement, as well as 
because several of them pitch occasion- 
ally on the banks of the Jordan, and all 
of them on the shores of the Dead Sea. 
The territories of those on the west, we 
traversed thoroughly, and from two of 
them we had guides in our employ for 
several days. They number about 500 
men, exclusive of women and children. 
But one of these tribes, and that the 
largest, have assumed so nearly the 
character and habits of peasants, that they 
are hardly acknowledged as Bedaweens 
by other tribes. They are all thoroughly 
tributary and subject to the existing 
government of Syria, and of course have 
a subdued spirit. They are easily ac- 
cessible from Jerusalem or Hebron. 
With the tribes on the east of the Dead | 
Sea we had no intercourse, but from 
what I heard of them, I judged that they 
were no Mer than their neighbors far- | 
ther south, and that the present inhabi- | 
tants of Moab are quite as unsubdued | 
and uncivilized as those of Edom. A| 
tribe of their friends from the west had | 
occasion within two or three years to|| 
seek among them an asylum from the || 
oppressions of government. While these | 
guests were dwelling unarmed in the! 
same tents with them, they actually fell | 
upon them and robbed them of every | 
thing, even to the outer garments of their | 
women. This is the basest act of which, | 
according to Bedaween law, an Arab 
can be guilty. The result is a deadly 
feud between three of the tribes east of 
the Dead Sea and others in the west. 

Including the tribes above mentioned, 
my list of the Bedaweens who pitch in| 
the Ghor, or valley of the Jordan, south 
of the lake of ‘Tiberias, contains the} 
names of seventeen tribes. None of these 
inhabit the Ghor permanently, but only 
make it a common ground in which they 
occasionally encamp, especially in win- 
ter, when the warmth of its climate 
makes it a more comfortable residence 
than the mountains where they usually 
dwell. Of these tribes, nine descend 
into the Ghor from the west, and eight 
from the east. Excluding those already 











spoken of, I know of only two or three 


of any size, the rest probably consist of 
only a few families in each, and would 
not number more than so many small 
villages. Two or three of them are 
venerated as companies of religious fa- 
keers, and it was formerly common for 
travelers to put themselves under the 
protection of one of their sheiks, and then 
they were respected wherever they went. 
We came into contact with one of these 
tribes in our visit to Jericho, and in spite 
of us, were compelled to accept from 
their sheik a present of a lamb, and also 
of a breakfast the next day, as we passed 
through his encampment. At the same 
place also we found several individuals 
of a tribe that encamps near Heshbon, 
on the mountains of Moab, and with 
whom we could probably have visited in 
safety the ruins of that ancient city. I 
am not aware that any of the western 
tribes now attempt to commit robbery, 
and all those on the east, to the north of 
the country of Moab, are at present in a 
subdued state. 

Proceeding farther north you find 
numerous small tribes, encamping in the 
plain of Genesereth, on the northern 
shores of the lake of Tiberias, and along 
the course of the Jordan, as you trace it 
up towards its source, through the broad 
basin of the Hooleh. I have the names 
of fifteen tribes within the government 
of Safed, most of whom, I believe, en- 
camp more or less in the region just 
marked out. But as our present journey 
led us to see or learn very little respect- 
ing them, I cannot give you much infor- 
mation. They must be very small, 
though some of them are rich in herds. 
This is particularly true of an encamp- 
ment, whose large black tents I have 
twice passed on former journeys, pitched 
in the verdant meadows of tlie Hooleh, 
just north of the ancient waters of Me- 
rom. 


Bands of the Ghawarineh. 


There is still another class of people 
inhabiting the region now under review, 
which may properly be mentioned in this 
connection. A Bedaween, in attemptin 
to describe to me their character, ae 
“You must conceive of them as some- 
thing that is neither Bedaween, nor citi- 
zen, nor negro.” His implication was, 
that they were beneath the lowest of the 
three, thus arranged according to his 
idea of relative rank. They are called 
Ghawarineh, the plural of Ghory, which 
is an appellation derived from Ghor. 
They are the proper, permanent inhabi- 
tants of the valley of the Jordan. Though 
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of the Arab race, and speaking the 
Arabic language, they are owned by 
neither Bedaween nor peasant, and des- 
pised by both, as the lowest of the race. | 
A settlement of some two hundred of | 


Marcu, 


as they lay in their frail, open habita- 
tions, upon the very margin of its waters, 
they seemed to be enjoying the very 
Juxury of indolence. A more fertile and 
better irrigated plain does not exist in 


them live near the site, and cultivate the } Palestine, than the one we found here. 
fertile soil of the ancient Zoar, at the || And as I rode over it at sunset, and met 
southeastern corner of the Dead Sea;'! large droves of buffaloes and oxen slow- 
where they are the only people that can|\ly moving towards the tents of their 
live, on account of the sickliness of the | owners, I got some idea of the wealth of 
climate. Another smaller body occupy || its occupants. We had found no tribe 
a peninsula that projects into the Dead || of Bedaweens so well off. 

Sea from the eastern side; and athird|! [ have now gone over the ground 
cultivate a fertile tract at the northeast || which I laid out for myself, at the be- 
corner of the same sea, which is watered | ginning of this letter. “But for the mis- 
by the streams of Hesban and Nimrin. | fortune which deprived me of the manu- 
At each of these places they live in | script of a former journey, I could adda 
tents, made chiefly of reeds, and suffer!’ #7, division of country, the Hauran. 
the very extreme of oppression from the | "But since that accident, I am left with 
neighboring Bedaween tribes, whose de- || only a bare list of some thirty names of 


mands of wheat and corn from them are || 
regulated by no rule and know no limit. || 
So that, though occupying the most exu- | 
berantly fertile soil, they are constantly | 
sunk in the lowest poverty. The inhab- | 
itants of Jericho, about 200 in number, 

are of the same class of people. Here | 
they occupy houses, if such their misera- | 
ble hovels of round stones and mud, can | 
be called. A more slovenly, indolent, | 
degenerate race, I never saw; and that, 

though the plain around them, watered | 
by the noble fountain of Elisha, smiles in| 


all the richness of the most exuberant | 


vegetation. Their own soil they do not 
cultivate: but it is sown and reaped by | 
christian peasants from the mountains, 
who give them the fourth of what it pro-| 
duces. It would seem that this valley 
has not lost its reputation for licentious- 
ness since the days of Lot. The night! 
before we left Jericho, I overheard the | 
Arabs who were guiding us, demanding 
of their sheik a writing to shield them’ 
from the fascinations of the women of 
that place: and from the conversation 
that ensued, I inferred that licentious- | 
ness prevails among the Ghawarineh | 


tribes and divisions of tribes, and a few 
indistinct recollections. The ore would 
not interest you, and to the other I am 
not willing to trust; and besides, the war 
that is now raging in that region will 
probably exterminate many of them. So 
I will bring my letter to a close with a 
few general remarks. In perusing them, 
you are requested to bear in mind two 
considerations;—One, that they have 
specially in view the real Bedaweens of 
the desert, and are not so ful applica- 
ble to those who are surrotifi@ed by the 
inhabited parts of Palestine: as the spirit 
and character of the latter, if not their 
habits, have been more or less modified 
by intercourse with the resident popula- 
tion;—The other, that I do not profess 
fully to understand the Bedaween char- 
acter; such an understanding being only 
to be obtained by a much longer and 
more intimate acquaintance than I have 
yet had opportunity to cultivate. You 
will receive my impressions for what 
they are worth, remembering that they 
are my own, and not borrowed, any more 
than the information already given, from 
other travelers. 


with hardly a check, both among the | 


married and the unmarried. 
quiring of the sheik the next morning, 
I had the information confirmed. 


The same race of people inhabit the | 


valley of the Jordan, north of the lake of 
Tiberias. I have formerly found their’ 
reed tents scattered along the basin of 
the Hooleh; and on this journey, having 
occasion to visit the northern shore of 
the lake of Tiberias, where the Jordan 
enters it, we found there some 150 of 
their tents of the same material. In an 
atmosphere raising the mercury in the 


And on in- |; 


| Prevailing Ignorance among the Beda- 
|  weens—State of Mohammedanism. 
| 


1. Mohammedanism assumes among 
the Bedaweens a perceptibly different 
character, from what it has among the 
citizen Moslems. Two important cir- 
cumstances help to account for this 
variety. One is their ignorance; the 
other their mode of life. It is a fact, 
which I wish you distinctly to mark, that 
among all the tribes with which we have 
had intercourse, or respecting which we 


thermometer to above 90°, with a strong |, have made inquiries, we have not heard of 
breeze blowing over them from the lake,' one Bedaween that could read. The only 
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exception to this remark is the sheik 
and priest of the tribe on the western 
side of the Dead Sea, which I have al- 
ready spoken of, as having approached 
so near to the habits of peasants as 
hardly to be acknowledged to be Beda- 
weens by other tribes. On being asked 
if he can read, the Arab of the desert 
replies, with a negative motion of the 
head, “I am a Bedaween;” as if the very 
name implied an ignorance of letters. 
One sheik, indeed, aeknowledged that he 
had heard of some tribes far east in Ara- 
bia, who knew how to read: but among 
all the tribes with whom he was ac- 
quainted in these parts, he had never 
heard of an individual who had this 
knowledge. When the sheik of all the 
Tawarah receives a letter, or an order 
from government, he sends to the con- 
vent or to Toor, to have it read. The 
Amrans resort in like manner to the 
castle of Akabah: and the Haweitat of 
the south to Meeweihih: a similar castle 
on the road to Mecca. 

A very great ignorance of the theoret- 
ical doctrines of their religion, and 
especially of those nice and multifarious 
distinctions which have been introduced 
by the Ulema, could not but result from 
such a universal ignorance of the art of 
reading. Among the ignorant peasantry 
some doctrinal knowledge is kept up by 
frequent intercourse with the cities, and 
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here than six or eight per cent of the 
men even know the forms and the words 
of prayer. 

The rest, when in the company of 
these, occasionally join with them in 
| their devotions; at other times they never 
‘pray. Of the pilgrimage they are still 
more neglectful, and a much smaller 
proportion of thenr have ever been to 
Mecca. Circumcision and the fast they 
observe; but of the latter it is said the 
| women are very neglectful. 

Their nomadic mode of life has pro- 
duced other modifications, especially in 
their domestic and legal institutions, 
which, as the Koran meddles so much 
| even in these matters, may be consider- 
|ed, to a certain extent, as modifications 
|of Mohammedanism. While the Ulema, 
by their traditions and commentaries, 
have been adding to and twisting the 
| precepts of Mohammed, to fit them to the 
wants of a civilized, resident life; the 
nomadic customs of the desert, readily 
| gaining the ascendancy where the Ko- 
ran is not read, have, it is believed, to a 
; considerable extent, been producing a 
;counter modification among the Beda- 
ween tribes. But to follow out this in- 
quiry, would lead me aside from my 
present object, and in fact carry me far- 





|ther than my own investigations have 


|hitherto extended. While under this 


‘head, I may be allowed to remark that . 


the Bedaweens, separated as they are b 

| distance and mode of life from all resi- 
‘dent citizens and peasants, have a less 
‘distinctive prejudice against Christians 
‘and Christianity, than other Moslems. 
They are more apt to associate them, 
'both Christians and Mohammedans, all 
‘together, as one body of resident people, 
| or as they call them, hudher; and as such, 
‘they have little fellow feeling with them. 
|For the Bedaween despises the hudery. 
He considers himself of a noble race, of 
nal rites of the Mohammedan religion, || the purity of which he is as choice as 
which actually assume the greatest||are the kings of Europe of theirs. To 


by the sermons of preachers, who go 
abroad among them during the sacred 
month of Ramadan. But who will go to 
preach to the Bedaweens? They are as 
much despised by the citizen Arabs, as 
the latter are by them; and such a mis- 
sionary work as that of preaching to 
them, is not, in any case that I know of, 
attempted. But their ignorance’ is not 
limited to theoretical doctrines: it shows 
itself in their neglect of ceremonial and 
positive injunctions. Among the exter- 


prominence, are the five prayers, the fast || intermarry with the hudher, would be to 
taint this ingenuous blood, and is never 
dreamed of. Their common intercourse 
'with each other is in keeping with this 
sense of personal dignity; and were you 
'merely to overhear the conversation of 
two of them accidentally met, you might, 
from the high titles and compliments 
‘used, imagine yourself listening to the 
formal intercourse of two nobles of royal 
blood, and be sadly disappointed on turn- 
‘ing round, to find yourself in the pre- 
| sence of two half-starved barbarians, 
clothed inrags. But when they approach 
| the dwellings of the hudher, self 


12 


of Ramadan, circumcision, and the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. The Mohammedan 
religion enjoins upon each of its profes- 
sors, certain forms of worship five times 
a day, upon penalty of long and excru- 
ciating torments in hell for each omis- 
sion. These prayers are commonly at- 
tended to with great strictness. But 
among all the Bedaweens with whom we 
have had to do, we never saw one at 
prayer; the single sheik already men- 
tioned, always excepted. They confess- 
edly do not know how to pray. After 
many inquiries, I am satisfied that not 
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esteem goes for nothing, and they are 
treated according to their mean appear- 
ance, without compliments, and without 
respect. Hence a strong dislike and 
feeling of repulsion is generated in their 
minds towards all the hudher; but so far 
as I have observed, Moslems share about 
as largely in it as Christians, and feel- 
ings of religious bigotry towards the lat- 
ter have very little to do with it. This 
is particularly true of the Tawarah. 
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his most cherished ideas of nobility and 
freedom, and to become a cultivator of 
| the soil, and an inhabitant of a house, he 
‘regards a degradation. Fragments of 
different tribes of ‘the desert, have been 
‘residing for years along the eastern 
branch of the Nile, where Jacob and his 
,descendents doubtless settled: but with 
| all the temptations before them to change, 
\they still tenaciously adhere to their 
'former habits, and remain Bedaweens, 





We had an illustration of this in our in-|| which was probably the case, in part, 
tercourse with them, which, though a_/|/ with the Israelites, and enabled them so 
little circumstance, is worth mentioning. || readily to return to the nomadic state, 
The Bedaweens have the custom of of- |; Is it said that such a life is unfavorable 
fering sacrifices, which they call feda,|,to religion? I refer to the patriarchs, 
i. e. redemption. Our Tawarah guides, || Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whose wan- 
as we were encamped one Sabbath in|' dering life, a happy emblem of their 
the desert, purchased a kid, and sacrific- || spiritual pilgrimage, helped them to cul- 
ed him as a feda, they said, for the bene- | tivate the feeling that they were stran- 
fit of themselves, their camels, and us. |! gers on earth. 
With the blood they marked all their|; Should a missionary go among them, 
camels; and though Medeon generally |‘ he must live like them, dwelling in tents 
avoid, with the greatest care, making in| and moving about as they do. This, in 
any way what shail look like a cross, || the first place, would be the only way in 
this blood was in every instance put on || which he could actually live among 
in the shape of a cross. them; and in the second place, it would 
Of the moral character of the Beda-| be the most effectual method by which 
weens, I need say little more than that||he could overcome their prejudices 


it does not, so far as I know, differ mate- || against him as a hudhery, and produce 
rially from that of the laboring Moslem/ in them a fellow feeling in his favor, 
asantry of Palestine. In general it is, Probably such a step would be effectual 
elieved to be less demoralized. But in||to produce this result; and they might, 


one respect, the Bedaween habits are | in favorable circumstances, be even grat- 
shocking. I have never met with so) ified to welcome him as a member of 
profane a people. Almost every sen-|| their encampment. In one case such a 
tence contains an oath. They can hard- || course has been adopted by a French 
ly answer a question without one. The | gentleman among the ‘l'awarah, for a 
Arabic language contains four affirma-| year or two; and he lived among them 
tive particles corresponding to our yes.| on terms of the most unreserved friend- 
One of these is intended to be always /||ship, gaining their esteem and confi- 
accompanied with an oath. This, with dence. But the missionary’s Bedaween 
its oath, is the one they use. life must be a real one, and not consist 
/in name only, while he surrounds him- 
| self with comforts. He must be ready 
,to suffer hunger and privation with his 
‘neighbors. If he make a show of wealth, 
‘and it takes but little to constitute 

2. Inreference to missionary labors || wealth in the estimation of a Bedaween, 
among the Bedaweens, the following || he will never be at ease. Generosity is 
thoughts have occurred to me. ‘the crowning virtue of an Arab. He 

It should not be adopted as one of the | will divide his last morsel with his friend. 


Remarks relative to the Establishment of 
Christian Missions among the Beda- 
weens. 





objects of these labors, to change their 
nomadic mode of life. That must be 
tolerated, for the simple reason, that, in 
the desert no other is practicable. The 
desert must be inhabited by nomads, or 
so much of the earth’s surface be left un- 
inhabited. Moreover, so strong is the 
attachment of the Bedaween to his 
mode of life, that to interfere with it is 
attempting an almost hopeless task. I 
believe he will give up his religion 
sooner. It is associated in his mind with 


This would be expected of the mission- 
ary, and such insatiable beggars are 
they, that he would not be long without 
the opportunity of doing it. He would 

| only be at ease when he was as poor as 

'| they. 

| The missionary would have some 

strong suspicions to overcome at first. 

|| The Bedaweens have a prejudice against 
|| their country’s being visited, and espe- 
|| cially described in writing. The preju- 

'' dice is universal, and it is strong. Their 
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first thought, on seeing a Frank, is that, 
he has come to write down their country. 
We encountered this feeling continually, 
and the objection uniformly made was, 
that by our writing, we would deprive 
them of rain, and condemn their country 
to drought. Yet this feeling is not in- 
yincible. Among the Tawarah who are 
accustomed to conduct travelers, it has 
nearly disappeared. And with our other 
guides, I generally succeeded in very 
much allaying it after a day or two, so 
that we uniformly noted down our infor- 
mation as we obtained it, while on our 
camel’s backs, and yet got generally an- 
swers to all our questions. I am per-| 
suaded that a missionary, already ac-| 
quainted with their language, might, by | 
a judicious deportment, in a short time | 
fully acquire their confidence. From| 
religious prejudice, | am confident, he| 
would have a lighter impediment to en-| 
counter, than among any other class of 
Moslems. This is the interesting point |) 
from which to look at the Bedaween |! 
character. I believe I am not mistaken | 





in it. And notwithstanding all the other | 
obstacles, I am not sure, but it will be! 
found, that the Bedaweens are the most! 
accessible part of the Mohammedan} 
sect. Such a field presents hardships | 
almost too severe for an American mis- | 
sionary to endure. But it is an interest- | 


ing one for native labor. Had we native | 
helpers, properly qualified by divine) 
race, and by education, for such a work, | 
f should Jove to send them forth among | 
these Arab tribes. They could endure | 
the climate and the privations better | 
than we. The native brother who ac- 
companied Dr. Dodge and myself in the | 
Hauran, had a strong desire, which he | 
often expressed, to engage in such a) 
work; and had the direction been given, | 
he would readily have left his home, and | 
penetrated among these wild people. [| 
sympathize with him in this interest in| 
the Bedaween. No class of people in| 
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write. ButI offer no apology, for it is 
so rarely that your missionaries have oc- 
casion to write respecting the Beda- 
weens, that I know you will excuse one 
long letter. I close with the prayer that 
that beautiful prophecy of the Psalmist, 
in the 72d Psalm may be fulfilled, and 
Sheba and Seba speedily offer gifts unto 
the Lord. 











Cyprus. 


JOINT LETTER FROM THE MISSIONA- 
RIES, DATED JULY 1, 1838. 


Distribution to the Poor—Number of the 
Impoverished. 


THE reader of the last volume must have been 
pained by statements made at page 360, re- 
specting the poverty of the population of Cy- 
prus, occasioned in part by the failure of the 
crops for want of sufficient rain for the last two 
years, and the exactions of the government. 
The poverty and suffering unfolded in the com- 
munication which follows, are adapted to 
awaken compassion in behalf of the unhappy 
and oppressed inhabitants of that once beautiful 
and fertile island. 

The letter is dated at Scala, the port of Lar- 
naca. 


You have already been informed of the 
great distress which has prevailed in this 
island for more than a year, but espe- 
cially during the last winter, on account 
of the drought and consequent famine. 
One of our number was requested, on the 
22d of February last, to distribute a por- 
tion of funds which had been raised, 
chiefly amongst the European residents 
of the place, for the benefit of the suf- 
fering poor. As the price of bread- 
stuffs had increased more than one hun- 
dred per cent., and the value of labor had 
diminished an equal amount, in the course 
of one year, and the government still 


this journey have interested me somuch.|| continued to demand the payment of 
We have been served so well by none,||taxes, which, in the most prosperous 
and have found none so easily managed. | season, it is difficult for the poor to pay, 
The simplicity of their minds gives one, || it was evident that some measure ought 
who touches the right string, ready con- || to be adopted for their benefit. Accord- 
trol over them. ‘Their confidence is|| ingly several thousand piastres were 
easily won. And when once friends,|| raised, of which nearly two hundred 
there is nothing they will not do for you. || dollars were put into the hands of Mr. 
And with all their proverbial revenge-|!Pease, to distribute at his discretion. 
fulness, when once the oceasion is given|| As he was fully aware that the task was 


which their law recognizes; they are || 
long suffering and patient, far beyond | 
any thing to which we are accustomed. | 

My interest in them has led me to the 
composition of a longer letter, than I || 
should have otherwise been induced to! 


truly delicate, and perhaps it might be 
difficult to satisfy all parties, or at least 
escape entirely bad imputations, he de- 
termined to pursue a course which 
would enable him to give the most strict 
account of every para expended. As, 





moreover he knew but very few of the 
poor, he was in danger of being imposed 
upon by many. He also requested cata- 
logues of all the r from the archi- 
mandrite, (the highest officer of the 
bishop, who was absent,) and from the 
priests of the various parishes of the 
Greek church, and also of those in dis- 
tricts belonging to the Latin communion 
from a member of that church. The 
whole number of souls was 819. The 
far greater part of them were Greeks, a 
few Latins and Maronites, but no Turks. 
We have good reason to believe that 





every person on the catalogues was || 
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can name became better known, and 
| American influence more extensively 
|felt, and that the hearts of the people 


| ; ; 
|were affected with gratitude to us, it 


| cannot be doubted that it was time well 
| spent. 


After mentioning that Messrs. Thompson and 
| Ladd attended the general meeting of the 
| Syrian mission, held at Jerusalem, the brethren 
/notice in the following manner the protecting 
‘care of their Heavenly Father during that 
| journey. 
| 


The next day, after taking pratique at 


poor, though perhaps not all deserving of | Beyroot, it was announced by the pliysi- 
charity, and that all of the needy poor | cian of the quarantine, that one of the 
were not enrolled. Still, that the most! crew of the vessel which brought them 
needy might derive all the assistance || from-Cyprus had the plague; and an ad- 

ible, the catalogues were reviewed | dition of fourteen days’ quarantine was 
y various individuals, and the whole} imposed on the rest of the ship’s com- 
number of souls reduced to 620. Mr. P.|| pany, although at the end of the week 
then divided the sum equally amongst | they were released, the physician having 
the whole, (including children,) and pre-| discovered that he was mistaken. At 
pared tickets for each family, or single | Jaffa, ina few days after they left, the 
person, (267 in all,) which were sent to) plague broke out in the house of the 
the priests to be distributed to the poor,| Russian consul where they dined, and 
who, when they brought them to the) carried four of his family to the grave, 
house of Mr. Pease, received each his) Again they were exposed to the plague 
ete carefully folded in a paper.| in Jerusalem, and they barely escaped 
ourteen others received a small bal-| 


ance, making the whole number assisted | 
634 souls. 
The catalogues gave us some interest- 
ing statistical results which we insert. 
he number of persons in a family 
was, on an average, less than two and a’ 
half. Of the whole 267 families which | 
were assisted, one eighth only had both | 
husband and wife. The widows formed | 


of the whole number one third. The!) 


widows, deserted wives, and old persons | 
formed two fifths. The other singie| 


being shut in that city by a cordon 
drawn around the walls, and also of 
spending forty days’ quarantine on the 
,confines of Beyroot, a day or two after 
| they left for Cyprus, which, had it been 
| Sooner known, would have — their 
| departure, and occasioned a long quar- 
,antine in Cyprus. Thus strikingly were 
they saved from the pestilence which 
'walked in darkness, and destroyed its 
victims at noon-day, and also from the 
loss of at least two months more of their 
\time. They found the plague entrench- 


ing itself in their own field of labor 
when they arrived, and threatened to add 
etc., were not described. Of the whole} new judgments upon a people already 
634 persons, 307, or nearly one half, | afflicted by famine, and the effects of 
were children. Of the children, 140, or|'a tyrannical government. Its ravages 
nearly one half were known to be or-' here, however, have been exceedingly 
-—? i. e. destitute of their father or) limited. 

oth parents. The blind formed one | 

eighteenth of the whole. The blind,) Issues of Books and Tracts—Reception 
lame, sick, idiots, widows, deserted | by the Archbishop—Schools—Preaching 
wives, old women, and children, amount-|| in Greek. 

ed to 489, or about three fourths of the || 

whole. When you remember that a lit-| The issues from the depository during 
tle more than one sixth of the christian) the last six months, have been 2,046 
population received charity, you will be || copies, including seventy-four copies of 
able to form some idea of the truly ||the Scriptures, to wit, fifty-six New 
wretched condition of this people. Mr.| Testaments, fifteen Psalms, two greater 
P. gave about two weeks of almost con- || Prophets, one Pentateuch. Most of these 
stant labor to this work. But when we|| have been bestowed gratuitously, though 
reflect that he thereby was the means of '|many have been purchased, either at 
alleviating some misery, that the Ameri-'' cost price, or a less sum. Of these 159 


ee and heads of families were chief- 
y women, whose age, circumstances, |, 


| 
| 
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copies of the ten Commandments were 
gold at a cheap rate, in a very short time, 
to children. We rejoice to sow such 
seed, especially in such a soil, and can- 
not but hope that these children will 

w up with better ideas of the spiritual 
worship of one God and one Mediator 
than their parents have. 


After the return of the delegation from the 
general meeting at Jerusalem, mentioned above, 
the whole mission company, in the month of 
June, proceeded on a tour for the distribution of 
books and tracts, visiting Famagousta, Sala- 
mis, Cythaala, and Nicosia. Along their way 
they were encouraged by the constant calls 
which they received for tracts, the demand not 
diminishing as they drew near the residence of 
the archbishop of the island. Of their recep- 
tion and treatment at his monastery, they re- 
mark— 


On Tuesday noon we were all wel- 
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carried them with joy through the streets 
to their parents. 

We were eagerly pressed for our 
books by the inmates of the archiepisco- 
pate, some of whom are pupils of the 
Hellenic school attached to the monas- 
tery, including also some of the highest 
officers of the church. We distributed 
among them about 130 copies, large and 
small, and presented also some choice 
works to the principal officers of the 
archbishop. The archbishop has not 
_ disappointed the hope we expressed some 
| time ago, in regard to his pursuing the 
| good of his people rather than the bad 
‘councils of darkness. May the true 
| light continue to shine from your press 
| upon this people, till salvation crown the 
|| result. 
|| Several copies of Arabic books were 
| also presented to the Turkish governor, 

on a visit which we made to his palace, 
and accepted. He also allowed the la- 
dies, and one of our eldest children to 








comed into the metropolis of the arch- | visit the harem, where they were receiv- 
bishop of the island, and very hospitably |/ed with great kindness, copies of the 
entertained for three days in his monas- | same books above mentioned have been 
tery. It was not a little gratifying to| sent since to the secretary of the govern- 
find that the archbishop and his retinue | or at his request. 


still apparently cherished good feelings, The company all arrived safe at home 


towards us. Nay, it was a high source ‘June 15th, after an absence of nine days, 
of satisfaction to see that they have not || and having cause of gratitude to God 
yielded to the artifices which have been | for the success of our attempts to spread 


practised to prejudice them against re-|' a knowledge of his word. Every even- 
ceiving the proffered assistance of evan-| ing there were preaching and prayers in 
gelical missionaries. On the walls of|| Greek, with the natives, two of which 
the archbishop’s Lancasterian school-|| were in the palace of the archbishop. 


room hang the lessons issued by Rev. || Much intercourse was had with the peo- 


Mr. Temple last year, and presented by 
our station soon after the plague of per- 
secution passed through the island; and 
we rejoiced to see bright-eyed Greek 
youth committing them to memory. It 
was pleasant also to see some classes 
studying the Greek Alphabetarion, and 
Watts’ Catechisms, etc., from our press; 


ple and opportunity given for them to 
behold the internal order of christian 
, families and the manners of children un- 
der proper christian training. We hope 
this service, though poor, will be accept- 
ed at the hands of our Savior, and its ef- 
|, fects not lost on the people. 


|| Inrespect to schools we have done noth- 





and especially grateful was it to notice || ing farther than to pay the rent of our 
the Diglott of the British Bible Society | rooms now occupied by the schools, re- 
in the hands of an advanced class—a||established by the Greek committee. 
school-book of the highest promise to the || At the same time we continue to let 
morals and best interests of youth. The || them use all our apparatus as heretofore, 
teacher, who is a deacon of the arch-| grant books by gift or sale, and occa- 
bishop, acknowledged before his scholars | sionally visit them and remark with the 
his obligations to us for our books, with- | same freedom on the performances of the 
out which he could not proceed with his || scholars as formerly. These schools are 
school, and requested us to send him| now in a very critical situation, and it 
nine geographies and nine psalters, to, remains for the bishop to return from 
supply classes in the school. At our re-|/ Constantinople to determine whether 
quest, he examined several classes, and || they shall cease or not. They have all, 
allowed us to present a tract to those || however, including the Hellenic, been 
who excelled, and to each pupil who}! sustained during the past year by the 
could read well. The number thus re- || Greeks themselves, with some assistance 
warded amounted to about fifty, who || from us, mentioned in our previous joint 
were well pleased with their books, and '’ letter. 
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We are now beginning to preach in 
Greek, we trust, so as to be understood. 
We have as yet no regular service, but 
at the evening worship of Mr. Pease, we 
continue to have as hearers, not only our 
helpers in the families, but also occa- 
sionally young men from the city, and 
— and others from the country. We 

ave likewise, after discussing the sub- 
ject, determined to commence a more 
formal service on the Sabbath as soon 
as possible. From the reception of the 
public attempts which have been made 
already in this important department of 
evangelical labor, and from the senti- 
ments which have been often expressed 
by the people, as well as the attendance 
which has been given at the reading of 
Theotoky’s interpretation of the gospels, 
we believe that a pretty good number 
would attend. At least, we have learned 
that the virtue of the little Saxon word 
“try” is worth trying; nor do we expect 
to be disappointed in our views of the 
wants and the sentiments of the people. 


LETTER FROM MR. PEASE, DATED AT 
LARNACA, JULY 13, 1838. 


Funeral of a Child of Mr. Pease— 
Kindness and Sympathy of the Priests. 


Marca, 


tionable, but perfectly proper, and as] 
perceived that my refusal might be con. 
strued into a declaration of war, or con. 
tempt of the priesthood, I consented, on 
condition that they should leave the 
cross, the cherubims, the incense, etc., at 
jhome. Mr. Ladd led the services at the 
house in English, in the presence of 
nine or ten persons who understand our 
language, and a considerable number of 
Greeks. Before he closed, the priests 
‘arrived, wearing only their robes usual] 
'on such occasions, and having conformed 
|in every respect to our wishes. The 
] procession was led by the janissary, 
| (armed Turkish servant, or constable,) of 
|| our consul, and two others, belonging to 
|| two other consulates, sent as a token of 
'|respect to us, according to the custom 
\|of the country. The priests followed, 
chanting the funeral dirge, to the church, 
|The corpse immediately succeeded, 
borne by four men, having for a pall the 
| Star-spangled banner of our country, sup. 
ported by several boys belonging to our 
schools. We and our friends came in 
| the rear, as is customary at home, except 
that the procession was not so regularas 
jis usual on similar occasions in America, 
| The church was soon almost filled with 
|Greeks and a few Franks. I took a 











them, and when the noise of those who 


stand where I could see nearly all of 


TuREE days before the date given above, Mr.|| Were entering had ceased, I began to 
and Mrs. Pease were called to mourn the death | address them extemporaneously, in the 
of one of their children. After having obtained Greek tongue. I alluded to the case of 


permission from the Turkish governor, and of 
the archymandrite of the bishop, to deposit the 
remains in the protestant burial ground at 
Scala, the port of Larnaca, the funeral ceremo- 
nies were performed on the 11th, when the fol- 
lowing interesting scene occurred. Perhaps 
few occasions could be better adapted to call 
forth the kind feelings of the priests and people 
toward the missionaries, and awaken an inter- 
est in their behalf. 


We had been given to understand 
that it had been the custom for the Greek 
priests to precede the corpse on such oc- 
casions to their church, and that then 
they allowed the friends of the deceased 


to perform the remaining services ac- | 


cording to their own custom. They ex- 
pressed a wish to do so on the present 
occasion, and a willingness that at the 


church we should perform our accustom- | 


ed services. At first I declined, as I 
feared they might be unwilling to dis- 
pense with some services, which, if not 
wrong, are at least superfluous. But as 
some of my Greek friends assured me 
that their chant is not only not objec- 


the Shunamitish woman, who having 
lost her son, on being asked by the 
| prophet Elisha, “Is peace to thee? Is 
|| peace to thy husband? Is peace to the 
| child?” answered, “Peace.” (You see | 
have made a literal translation which 
'|gives the peculiarity of the expression 
in the Hebrew, Arabic, and ancient 
| Greek, better than our own authorised 
version.) I then told them that we could 
say the same: and stated the grounds of 
|| this our peace, to wit, that God does that 
which is right and best, and that in 
| 1 Cor. 15th chap. he has promised a glo- 
rious resurrection to all those who love 
and obey our Lord Jesus Christ. I fol- 
lowed these remarks by exhorting pa- 
rents to instruct their children in the 
knowledge of the word of God, that they 
might appreciate and appropriate the 
blessed promises contained therein, and 
spoke a word of consolation to those 
| who, having been afflicted as we now 
are, faithfully obey God. It was a 
| blessed moment! Several wept, and all 
| gave the closest attention. I have not 
|| had so silent, so attentive, so solemn an 
'l audience since I left America. But to 
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think that in the depth of my afflictions, |; grant that no missiona 
] was preaching the glorious gospel of |a Greek controversy like “the 
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may engage in 
Catholic 


the Son of God, to my beloved Greeks, | controversy” which has been waged in 
in my beloved Greek, in a Greek church, || America. It is not the cold intellect, 


with the permission and informal invita- || but the warm heart, which must ca 


on 


tion of Greek priests, was a privilege I ||this warfare. We must not only love 
had never expected to enjoy. And I be- || the Greeks, but make them feel that we 


lieve that I am the only protestant mis- | 
sionary Who has enjoyed this privilege, 
except the Rev. Mr. Hartley. Is it not 
time for every missionary in the Mediter- 
ranean to gird up his loins for preaching? 
Can that blessed day be distant? I) 
closed with prayer, and was careful to 
supplicate a blessing on the archbishop, 
bishop, and priests of the island. We 
then went to the grave, and there depos- 
ited the remains of our beloved child. 
Several of our friends having thrown 
each a shovel-full of earth on the coffin, 
I returned thanks in Greek to all, and 
especially to the priests for their kind- 


'\cure 
|quarrels of the church, and aiming to 


love them, if we would do them good. 
And I am persuaded that we shall se- 
this, not so much by exposing the 


bring their organization and rites into 
| disrepute, as by appealing to their guilty 
consciences and pointing them earnestly 
and affectionately to the Lamb of God 
| which taketh away the sins of the world. 
Should we pursue such a course, perhaps 
|we may yet be freely admitted into their 
pulpits; at least, I am sure we shall have 
attentive auditors at our houses or school- 
rooms, and see sinners converted to the 


| obedience of the truth. 


ness and sympathetic attention to us | 


strangers in this far distant land, and 
then we departed. We had the sympa- 
thies of all, and I could see it in their 
eyes and countenances. Many wonder- 
ed at the magnanimity of soul, (as they 


ing them on such an occasion. They 
thought it was I who bore up under af- 


flictions, not knowing that it was, as I | 
trust, the grace of God working in me. 


What shall I say? We are afflicted, 
but not cast down, and I trust God is 
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JOURNAL OF MR. GOODELL AT CON- 


| STANTINOPLE. 
called it,) which I displayed in address- | 


Progress of Christian Knowledge and 


Reform. 


| Notices of Izar and the family to which she 


|belonged were inserted at p. 225 of the last 
volume. 


glorified. We love the Greeks more | 


than ever, and we feel grateful to their | 


priesthood for having shown us such a 
favor as we should never have received 
in a Latin church. Tell American 
Christians to pray for the Greeks, and 
especially for their priesthood, that they 
may become enlightened and fitted for 
their duties. They are generally ignor- 
ant, but simple-minded men; and if we 
could only secure their confidence by 
freely mingling with them, and perform- 
ing kind offices to them, I am persuaded 
that we might do them much good. It 
is easy for us to bring against them 
charges of superstition, of wilfully blind- 
ing the people, etc.; but this will not en- 
lighten them, nor make them liberal nor 
holy, nor increase their love and confi- 
dence in us. Let us place ourselves in 


imagination precisely in their condition; | 


let us imagine that we had been brought 
up as they have been; let us study their 
church books, history, etc. etc., and I am 
sure we shall be far better prepared to 
do them good than we now are, and far 


less disposed to ransack history to ex- 


pose their bad qualities and bring them 


May 2. 1838. The mother of Izar 
called. She sometimes appears to be 
very impatient under the troubles of life, 
but still clings to this world with both 
hands, as though it were the only thing 
worth possessing. I urged pn her the 
importance of improving her afflictions. 
The little female school under the care 
of her daughter still continues. Twen- 
ty-five have already left the school; and 
though in America their education would 
be considered scarcely begun, yet is the 
little they have learnt worth something. 
It will enable them better to read the 
good word of God, as it becomes circu- 
Jated in their nation. It bas contributed 
to give an impulse to the course of fe- 
male education; and we trust the fruits 
of it will one day appear. 
| 7% Monthly concert. beg we re- 
ceived interesting intelligence from Per- 
sia of the work of the Lord on the minds 
of some English residents there; from 
Nicomedia, of the spirit of inquiry and 
seriousness awakened among some of the 
Armenians of that place; from Smyrna, 
of the “times of refreshing” in the mis- 


and their church into contempt. God’ sion and other families; and from Odessa, 
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of the continuance of the revival which 
was commenced a year and a half ago in 
that city. Showers all around us; and 
truly “there is a sound of abundance of 
rain.” Oh may the whole of this dry and 
thirsty land be refreshed ! 

18. Ourchristian brother H—s, called 
and spent the whole afternoon with me 
in reading the Holy Scriptures, and ask- 
ing the meaning of various passages. 
He said he felt the need of these little 
meetings we used to have together, and 
regretted he could no longer attend to 
them; but he is now constantly employed 
from morning light till long after the 
stars appear, in the Lord’s service. It is 
remarkable that he never complains of 
weariness, never appears discomposed, 
and is at all times the very picture of 
health. He informed me, that one of the 
teachers he employed in his high school 
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was now in an interesting state of mind, 
and he requested my prayers especially 
forhim. “And oh!” contined he, “that 
we had pious bishops and priests to| 
preach to us and pray for us!” I refer-| 
red him to the time when he and his| 
christian brother S. not more than half 
a dozen years ago, used to go away 
alone and pray, and then say to one 
another, “Oh that we could have a high 
school! Oh that some rich individuals 
of our nation might be raised up to con- 
tribute of his substance for this purpose !” 
And now, said I, look and see what God 
hath wrought! He hath done exceed- 
ingly beyond all you then thought of. 
Go, then, and do as you did before. 
Pray for your bishops and priests, and 





Marcu, 


| taking place in the feelings of Mussyl. 
mans, 

H—p, who teaches geometry in thij 
‘high school, had a quarrel my dap 
‘since with the Turkish boatman he em. 
| ployed, and in an unguarded moment he 
‘reproached the religion of Mohammed, 
| He was forthwith seized, and carried be. 
fore the proper tribunal, where he wag 
‘tried and found guilty of death; but the 
‘punishment was immediately commuted 
for the bastinado and the bagnio. His 
| mother, who had a short time before pre. 
i scribed with success for the sultan’s son, 
|when sick with the scarlet fever, and 
‘about given up by his physicians, now 
hastened to the royal gate, and informed 
the prince of the eunuchs of the situa. 
ition of her son. This officer immediate. 
|ly sent and took him from prison, and 
after admonishing him to beware in fu- 
‘ture of getting into any quarrel with 
Mussulmans, set him at liberty. Ag 
soon as it came to the ears of the sul- 
‘tan’s son, he sent for him and told him 
| that he understood he knew many things 
|and was able to teach geometry, astron- 
‘omy, and the sciences; and that he must 
_not, therefore, expose himself to the 
of the Mussulmans, but let them cations 
‘alone. As if he would say, “They are 
illiterate, bigoted, and vulgar; keep out 
\of their way, and have nothing to do 
| with them.” H—-p promised to take heed 
to his ways in future, and came awa 
proud of the acquaintance he had formed 
with the young prince, the heir apparent 
to the throne. 


| School at Orta Koy—Priests from Ni- 


you will find that God is as ready to hear 
comedia. 


and bless now, as he ever was before. || 
“True,” he replied, “his hand is not}! 


ear heavy, that it cannot hear. We ask- 
ed and hoped for much; and he has al- 
ready very far exceeded our most san- 
guine expectations: and he is still able} 
to do exceeding abundantly above all we 
can ask or even think.” | 
He informed me that the patriarch and | 
all the great bankers, the chief men of! 
the nation, went one day last week to 
see the school, and expressed their un- 
ualified approbation of it. J—k Aga, 
the head of the bankers, spent the whole 
day in the school, and made the most 
minute inquiries into every department. 
He has since sent a man to take the di- 
mensions of rooms, seats, benches, etc. 
in the Lancasterian department, in order 
to introduce the system into the school 
at Orta Koy. 
The following incident which he re- 
jated to me, shows the change which is 


shortened, that he cannot save; nor is ra 





| 22. An old friend of ours, from Orta 
Koy, whom I had not seen before, since 
he left me in the street more than a year 
ago, crying out “Aman! aman!” so pit- 


|| eously, [vol. xxxiv, p. 223] on hearing of 


the closing of our high school, called on 
me to-day. He said, that they were to 
have a Lancasterian school at Orta Koy, 
‘and that he had come with the saluta- 
'tions of the director to request a set of 
| the cards from us, and to ascertain also 
where slates and other necessary appa- 
ratus were to be procured. He seemed 
perfectly overjoyed. I referred him to 
my last interview with him in the street, 
and told him we should learn to trust in 
_God even in the darkest times. He can 
bring good out of evil, and light out of 
‘darkness, and order out of confusion. 
| With him is no darkness at all; but he 
|sees the end from the beginning, and 
‘his counsel shall stand, and he will do 
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all -his pleasure in spite of men and 
devils. : 

At a subsequent call he informed me 
that the reason he felt and expressed so 
much sorrow on that occasion, was, that 
he fully expected that the enemy would 
now triumph; that they would utterly ex- 
tinguish every light that had been kin- 
dled, and crsch every sincere inquirer 
after the truth; and that, therefore, on 
Jeaving me so abruptly in the street, he 
had hastened home, got his passport, and 
left the capital immediately; and that he 
had been absent a full year. 

I gave him a set of the Lancasterian 
cards in Armenian, which he had re- 
quested for the school; for which he 
seemed unable to express his joy and 

titude: and at a subsequent visit, he 
Geaght the salutations and thanks of 
bishops, priests, and people; and said, 
that next to God, their eyes were direct- 
edto us for aid and assistance in this 
matter. A remark of the head priest of 
the village, that he had known us for 
many years and had never seen any 
thing in us but good, was repeated by 
him to us with animation, and I doubt 
not with real thankfulness to God; 
though, being a timid man, he would, 
most likely, in case of danger, real or 
apparent, run away again.. 

23. I was visited to-day by one of the 


two ay priests from Nicomedia, both 


of whom are officiating in a church in a 
neighboring village. He said that there 
was, after all, much knowledge of the 
truth mixed up with the superstitions of 
the church; and that we must pray for 
the Holy Spirit to make use of the truth 
in softening and _ sanctifying men’s 
hearts. Then would the superstitions, 
together with all the abominations, flee 
away, as the chaff before the wind, or 
the shadows before the sun. I told him 
that should the church become thus pu- 
rified, they would no longer be cursed 
with Mohammedanism; they would find 
that it could not exist with pure Chris- 
tianity, but would either be entirely 
driven from the country, or assume some 
other form. But if the very light in the 
church be darkness, how great is that 
darkness! As I had just been reading 
Williams’s narrative, I gave him some 
account of the rapid and wonderful 
changes that had taken place in the 
South Sea Islands; of the churches that 
had been gathered; of the schools that 
had been established; of the joy some 
parents, on seeing their remaining chil- 
dren happy at school, expressed, that 
they had not murdered them all, when in 
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the days of their igure they prac- 
tised infanticide; of their contributing 
the first money they ever possessed, in 
order to send the blessings of the gospel 
to others; of the marked difference which 
would obtain between the subjects of 
Christ’s kingdom, and the subjects of 
Satan’s kingdom, in their very appear- 
ance as well as practice; and of the appro- 
priate title by which the christian party 
were in some of the islands distinguished 
from the heathen party, viz. “Sons and 
daughters of the word.” Many interest- 
ing facts in that narrative I have men- 
tioned at different times to several of our 
‘native brethren; and it always causes 
| thanksgiving to God. It leads our 
| thoughts to Christ and to the great sal- 
vation, and we break forth with Paul, 
|Tuanks unto Gop FoR HIS UNSPEAKA- 
| BLE GIFT. 

| June 4. Monthly concert. An inter- 
esting day. The. other pious priests 
from Nicomedia and our christian broth- 
er, Panayotes, were present; and the lat- 
ter made one of the prayers in Turkish. 
As they came a distance of little less 
‘than ten miles, they both staid with us 
over night. We had much conversation 
with the priest on the Holy Spirit’s con- 
vincing the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment—a good subject 
| for discussion with this people, and al- 
ways a token for good, when introduced, 
as in this instance, by themselves. The 
Armenian patriarch, being an old ac- 
| quaintance of this priest, and of the-other 
associated with him, is now spending 
several weeks with them; and as they 
-have daily and unceremonious inter- 
,course with him, they resolved to speak 
| to him freely on the necessity of a revi- 
val of evangelical piety in their church; 
and the particular object of this priest in 
coming down on this occasion was, to 
request our special prayers in reference 
to the conversations they intend to have 
with him on this subject. May the Lord 
be with their mouth, and be with their 
heart, and give them ‘an unction from 
the Holy One, that they may know all 
things !’ 

27. Mr. Panayotes informs me that he 
has now interesting meetings with these 
two Armenian priests in his village, and 
be = wax ous and bolder every 

day. The patriarch is still with them, 
with whom they have a frequent and free 
interchange of thoughts on religious sub- 
jects. He one day remarked to them 
that many observances in their church 
were not Christianity, and that they 
would not probably exist ten years lon- 


13 
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r. These priests, as you already know, 
Fro. xxxiv, p. 461] were of the evangel- 
ical party at Nicomedia. Indeed the 
spirit of inquiry there originated with 

em. And we have recently leernt 
that among the means employed by the 
Holy Spirit in bringing one of them to 
the knowledge of the truth, was the Dai- 

man’s Daughter, a tract in Armeno- 
Turkish; printed at our press, which it 
appears I Jeft in that city on my way to 
Broosa, seven years ago. The individ- 
tal to whom I gave it, with several other 
of our tracts, has to this day remained 
anblest. But this tract passed on from 
his hands, and has thus been, indirectly, 
the means of benefitting all those who 
now constitute that precious little broth- 
erhood; although it was not originally 
given to any of them, nor to my knowl- 
edge does any one of them know to this 
day, who it was that prepared the tract, 
or who it was that left it in their city. 
What a sweet comment on the text, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters: for 
thou shalt find it after many days!” And 
on this also, “In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thine hand.” Oh how many beautiful 
lants may, with the blessing of God, 

reafter spring up, unobserved, from 
the good seed, which is scattered here 
and there! May I be encouraged in 
future to “sow beside all waters ! 


Death the Sultan’s hter—Sab- 
-School Conversation. 


July 3. The sultan’s second daughter, 
who was married two years ago to Seid 
Pasha, died last night, and was buried 
early this morning. I feel reproved for 
not having prayed more, in time past, for 
the sultan and his family. We enjoy 
protection and great peace and quietness 
under his reign, and in what better way 
can we repay him, than by remembering 
him and his sons and daughters in our 
intercessions? They suffer pain and af- 
fliction, and they must die, as well as 
others; and in a dying hour, where can 
they look for comfort, if they know not 
the power of the gospel? It is affecting 
to visit the mausoleums of former sul- 
tans, where their whole families lie 
buried in stately sepulchres, correspond- 
ing to the age and rank of each individ- 
on Their tombs are covered with 
large and splendid cashmere shawls; 
candles burn before them by night, and 
imams are there, chanting the Koran at 
ajl hours. But their dust is like common 
dust. Their glory is departed. The 
festivities at their birth or at their mar- 
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riage, or at their investment with the in- 
oro of royalty, or in commemoration 
of the victories they achieved, as wel] 
as the solemnities of their funerals, are 
all ended. . They have gone to that other 
world, of which they thought little while 
in this: and if they went unholy, they 
are “unholy still.” 

21. In returning early this morning 
from San Stefano in a boat, when we 
were just opposite the sultan’s powder 
manufactory, a part of it blew up. The 
cloud of smoke that went up was tre- 
mendous; and a shower of saltpeter af- 
terwards came down upon us, althou 
we must have been more than a mile 
from the shore. We have since learnt 
that more than five persons were killed. 

37. A terrible storm of thunder, light- 
ning, hail, wind, and rain. Many boats 
were destroyed, and about a hundred 
lives lost. Time is ended with them, 
and eternity—oh that unlooked for and 
much mee eternity ! has come on. 

29. Av—s and another young Ar- 
menian friend were present at our little 
Sabbath school this morning. I endeay- 
ored to improve the solemn events of the 
last few days, when so many souls have 
been called away unexpectedly into eter- 
nity, and to awaken their thoughts to the 
importance of immediate preparation for 
death. Av—s is a sober minded youth, 
and always listens to religious instruc- 
tion with much apparent interest. Of 
the portion of Scripture which he recited, 
I gave a short exposition, and mfde a 
personal application in my usual way, 
and finding that his young friend had 
just begun to be a shepherd, I turned 
and introduced him to Abel, Jacob, Jo- 
seph, Moses, David, and those highly fa- 
vored ones on the plains of Bethlehem, 
to whom the angels appeared at the 
birth of Christ. Speaking afterwards of 
walking with God, like Enoch and Noah, 
they inquired respecting the Jong lives 
of those antediluvian patriarchs. » “Were 
their years reckoned on the same scale 
with ours?” 

Ans. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that the years mentioned before the 
flood were of the same length with 
those mentioned after the flood, because 
they are both of them mentioned by one 
and the same writer, viz. Moses: and be- 
cause also the decrease of the age of 
man after the flood was gradual, and not 
all at once, showing most clearly that 
the change was not in the length, but 
only in the number of the years they 
lived. 

“But why did the antediluvian patri- 
archs live so long?” 
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Ans. One reason was that they might 
replenish the earth; for they had sons 
and daughters till they were eight hun- 
dred years old. And as it is not are | 
they had any books at that early period, 
another reason was, in order to preserve 
a knowledge of God, and a faithful ac- 
count of the creation, of the fall of man, 
of the promise of a Savior, etc. Methu- 
selah, for instance, was contemporary 
with Adam more than 240 years, and 
with Noah from his birth till the very 
year he entered into the ark, 600 years; 
so that in case infidel opinions should 
gain ground, or fictitious narrative should 
usurp the place of sober history. Me- 
thuselah could ask Adam, and Noah 
could consult Methuselah; while Shem, 
Noah’s son, who also lived a hundred 

ears with Methuselah, and almost as 

ng as Abraham, could tell the whole to 
“he father of the. faithful,” or even to 
Isaac, the child of promise. 

. 2. Two Armenian teachers call- 
ed from Samatiah, a district of the city 
of Constantinople. They brought the 
compliments of the bishop, and asked 
for four sets of the Lancasterian cards 
for their large school, which they have 
just fitted up for this new system. I 
gave them one set, and they bought the 
others. 

7. Our christian brother H—s called. 
He had been to see the Jesuit’s college 
at Galata: and the superior had talked 
with him a great deal about the pope, 
and not a word about Christ. “I mar- 
velled greatly at this,” said he. 

Sept. 2. One of the evangelical priests 
from Yeni [Koy called, and we had an 
hour’s sweet aud refreshing conversation 
onthe glorious gospel. He said it seem- 
ed as though God had sent our christian 
brother Panayotes on purpose to comfort 
them; and that, although he was of one 
communion and they of another, yet he 
was “a dear brother in the Lord,” and “a 
helper in Christ Jesus.” Oh if there 
were but ten such in that village, he 
continued, what a heaven we should 
have! Well, I replied, we shall soon be 
in a village where all are such: yea, 
where all are perfect. And if we do not 
find perfection here, and even if we 
meet with much opposition in our work, 
still we must not be discouraged. The 
disciples were at first completely cast 
down: they had not sufficient confidence 
in Christ to bear them up; the whole na- 
tion had rejected Christ, and every thing 
turned out differently from what they 
had anticipated. But He was leading 
them by a way they knew not, and final- 
ly did for them, and for the world, infi- 








nitely better than they had ever conceiv- 
ed. So we must have entire confidence 
in Him, otherwise we shall dishonor him 
as they did, and our heart will be trou- 
bled as theirs was. We must commit 
ourselves and our work wholly to Him, 
and daily “tell him both what we have 
done, and what we have taught.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. 
SCHAUFFLER. 


May 26, 1838. For some time ae 
conversation has been had with the Ger- 
man and Italian Jews here, relative to a 
school for their children. They seem 
not only willing, but very desirous to 
have such a school established. To-day 
Mr. B., the chief of the Austrian Jews, 
called upon me in reference to this sub- 
ject, and we had a long and pleasant 
conversation upon it. He promised to 
ascertain the number of scholars, and 
converse with the parents, and then call 


again. 

27. Last Sabbath I preached. from 
Matthew 7: 13-14; subject, The way to 
hell. To-day I took the same text; sub- 
ject, The way to heaven. To-day the 

earers were unusually solemn and at- 
tentive. 

June 3. Pentecost. Our small place 
of meeting was too small to-day. Sev- 
eral could not be accommodated with 
seats. I preached from Acts 2: 1-47. 

4. Divine service again in the morn- 
ing. Not many present. I finished the 
subject of yesterday. 


On the 5th of June Mr. Schauffler embarked 
for Smyrna, (Mrs. S. having gone down some 
weeks before,) with the hope of deriving benefit 
from a short period of relaxation from his la- 
bors, where he remained till the 23d. Mrs. 
Schauffler formerly taught a schdol of Greek 
girls in Smyrna, to which allusion is made in 
the next paragraph. 


Mrs. S. has had repeated interviews 
with her former pupils and they all ap- 
peared very affectionate and kind, not- 
withstanding the hostile position which 
the Greek church has taken and still 
maintains against the missionaries, It 
was gratifying for her to abserve that 
most of the female schools now open 
among the Greeks and supported by 
them, are taught by her pupils. Thus 
her influence continues to be felt; and 
although the Greeks are charged sweep- 
ingly with ingratitude by many, the pu- 
pils of Mrs. S. appeared uniformly grate- 
ful for what she had done for them in 
time past. 


cee ® 
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30. Mr. A. a pious German tailor 
now resident at Broosa, after a late call 
here on business, took with him a num- 
ber of old Testaments in Hebrew, and 
Hebrew-Spanish Psalters. He now 
writes that they are all scattered among 
the Jews, who received them with great 
avidity as soon as the chief rabbi there 
had given permission to that effect. 
Most of the copies were sold—few given 
away. The last twenty-six copies of 
our Psalter were bought by the son of 
the chief rabbi for one hundred piasters. 
It seems to be a fact that the anathemas 
pronounced here upon our books do not 
materially effect other cities. 

Letters received from South Russia 
during the period comprehended in this 
communication, continue to report a 
most interesting state of religious feel- 
ing, and we may hope with more confi- 
dence than ever, that the Lord has yet 
much people in that realm whom he in- 
tends to call from darkness to light by 
the application of the means of grace 
and the operation of his Spirit. There 
is a great opening for the dissemination 
of Scriptures and tracts there. 

The health of my family during the 

summer has been unusuallv good, though 
we spent it in the city. No interruption 
of labor has occurred. Having been 
exempt from plague the last summer, we 
have not only enjoyed the feeling of 
comparative safety, but have also been 
spared much trouble, not being obliged 
to keep up those prophylactic measures 
which the prevalence of this disease 
renders necessary, and have had conse- 
quently more’ time for work, and more 
‘unrestrained intercourse with the people 
around us. May the Lord pardon the 
sinfulness of our most holy services, and 
bless our feeble efforts to promote his 
glory and to save sinners from eternal 
ruin! 


nurs 


— 
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LETTER FROM MR. POOR, DATED JULY 


10, 1838. 


AFTER remarking that he had been enabled to 
prosecute hig work in quietness, and without in- 
terruption from ill -health or other causes, Mr. 
Poor gives an account of his— 


Labors connected with Schools—Book 
Distribution—Sabbath Preaching. 


My daily business is to make known 
the gospel to the inhabitants of this city. 
This is done chiefly through the medium 
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of schools, now twenty in number, under 
my superintendence. The only step in 
advance worthy of notice, since my last 
quarterly was written is, that I have 
succeeded, after encountering some 
position, in assembling the readers from 
our several schools at a central place 
twice a month, for the purpose of being 
examined together in christian lesso 
and exercised in reading printed books, 

The class of monitors, twenty-five in 
number, who come daily to the mission. 
house to be instructed, are making com- 
mendable progress. Every lesson they 
learn is something in advance of what 
was before known in the city. Seven of 
these monitors have recently had their 
monthly stipends raised from half to 
three quarters of a rupee monthly, in 
consequence of having arrived at a cer. 
tain stage in their course of study. The 
advantages arising from instructing this 
class of monitors, make the nearest ap- 
proach to the advantages of a boarding. 
school. Our knowledge, however, of the 
native character. forbids the hope that it 
can become fully a substitute for one, 
Indeed a boarding-schocl is necessary in 
order to secure, to the greatest extent, 
the advantages of day-schools. 

The semi-monthly meeting continues 
to be punctually attended by the school- 
masters and monitors. Their course of 
reading for the last quarter has been the 
epistles to the Romans and to the Cor- 
inthians. 

In the latter part of April the great 
annual festival was held at Madura. On 
this occasion people assembled in great- 
er numbers than on the two precedi 
years. About this time we receiv 
supplies of the Tamul Calendar for the 
current year, commencing with the 
month of April. The Calendar is an an- 
nual miscellany, scientific and religious, 
It is the most popular book we have for 
distribution. The desire of obtaining a 
copy brought numbers of applicants 
daily to the mission houses, for fifteen 
days, during the continuance of the 
feast. A large portion of my time was 
spent in conversation with individuals 
and small companies from different and 
distant parts of the district. Many of 
them were persons who visited us last 
year, and received books. T'wo circum- 
stances of an encouraging nature arrest- 
ed my attention. (1.) That the people 
were making progress in their ability to 
read the printed character; and (2.) That 
not the almanac only, but printed books 
of all kinds are now acceptable to the 
people, whereas formerly it was not re- 
putable to receive books from the mis- 
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sionaries. In the midst of ‘the feast, 
while the city was thronged with people 
from the country, the stated meeting fer 
schoolmasters was held. On this occa- 
sion furnished them with upwards of 
one thousand almanacs, tracts, and gos- 

Js, to be presented to their friends 

m abroad. They were much pleased 
to be intrusted with such presents, as it 
made them persons of some consequence 
jn the estimation of the people. I have 

reason to believe that these books 
were far more judiciously disposed of, 
than those which we distribute promis- 
cuously in our intercourse with the mul- 
titude. 

At the commencement of the year 
two ‘reading-rooms’ were opened, the 
one at the north and the other at the west 

te of the city. These rooms were 
Seaeely occupied as guard houses, and 
are gratuitously furnished for the present 
by the kindness of J. Blackburn, Esq., 
the collector of the district. The cir- 
cumstance which first ee the ex- 
pediency of having such a room was, 
that I was much incommoded by persons 
calling to look at school-books which we 
had for sale. Such books are now de- 
posited in these rooms, together with a 
list of prices. This measure has freed 
me from a real annoyance. The more 


important objects, however, secured by 


opening these rooms are, that they are 
important places for reading and distrib- 
uting tracts and Scriptures, and for 
preaching the gospel to the people. 
The two rooms are open every forenoon, 
Sundays excepted. At each are to be 
found printed books in seven languages, | 
known at least by some few in the city, 
viz. Tamul, T’eloogoo, Hindostanee, Per- 
sian, Mahratta, English, and Sanscrit. | 
The man who is in daily attendance at | 
the west gate is a native Christian from | 
Tanjore, and formerly in the service of 
that mission. He is competent to read 
the Scriptures and tracts, and to say 
something in defence of Christianity. 
The man at the north gate, which is the 
more important place, was formerly em- 
ployed as a writing master in our English | 
schoo]. He is as much a Christian per- | 
haps, as a man can be, who still wears 
the badges of heathenism. His knowl- 
edge of the Hindoo system, and the low 








advantages in his intercourse with the 
people, in pointing out the comparative 
advantages of Christianity. He appears | 
to think himself a Christian, and cannot 
be made to feel that his wearing the 
badges of heathenism is any decisive 
proof to the contrary. Each of these 
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men is furnished with a written copy of 
an address from me to the inhabitants of 
the city, setting forth the substance of 
the message which I wish to deliver in 
person to every individual. This serves 
them as an easy and continual introduc- 
tion to the subject of Christianity with 
every new company who call at the 
rooms. Some appropriate training has 
been found necessary to bring these men 
into our views and feelings on the sub- 
ject of furnishing all who can read with 
a tract or portion of the Scriptures. As 
I am on our own ground, when I address 
the people at these rooms, I have met 
with but one instance of being inter- 
rupted or treated with disrespect. - 

The stated service in the English 
school-room on Sabbath morning, attend- 
ed principally by the teachers of the 
city* schools and the English school 
children, has been continued through the 
quarter. My course of preaching on the 
Sabbath, since I have been at Madura, 
has been different in some respects from 
that pursued at Jaffna. Here I have 
made it a prominent object to make the 
people acquainted with the letter of 
Scripture, or to bring to view the con- 
tents of the Bible as a whole, attending 
at the same time to the evidences of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, especially 
the internal evidence. This has induced 
me to a great extent to read large por- 
tions, with small comments, rather than 
to preach sermons in the usual form. 
The heathen evidently attach more im- 
portance to what is written in the chris- 
tian Veda, or Bible, than to verbal state- 
ments from the missionaries; and this in 
|proportion to the evidence we can get 
before them that the Bible was written 
by the inspiration of God. It is impor- 
tant, however, that missionaries prepare 
sermons with care and accuracy on this 
whole subject of christian theology, hav- 
ing special reference to the monstrous 
notions and prejudices of the people. I 
have of late recommenced to some ex- 
tent my former method of sermonizing, 
which I design to continue. In regard 
to the results of my labors I am not yet 
permitted to speak with decisive evi- 
dence of the effect of the word in the 
conversion of souls. On the contrary, 
the more closely I come into contact 
with the minds of the people, whether 
heathen or Mohammedans, the farther do 
they appear to be removed from a cor- 
dial reception and an open profession of 
the gospel. Hence we are made to feel 
| that their state is most woful, and that 





| 





, * City and Fort are synonymous terms here. 
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nought but the soverei almighty 
grace of God can reach and relieve their 
spiritual miseries. From all this, how- 
ever, in connection with the command 
and promise of God, we would gather 
fresh stre for fresh exertions, even 
unto death, believing it to be our privi- 
lege even now to rejoice and to sing, by 
way of anticipation, the songs of Zion, 
already prepared for celebrating the uni- 
versal triumphs and glories of the cross 
of Christ. 


LETTER FROM MR. COPE, DATED AT 
MADURA, JULY 2, 1838. 


Ow1ne to her impaired health, it was thought 
advisable, in March of last year, for Mrs, Cope 
to visit the mission in Jaffna, Ceylon. In the 
following month Mr. Cope also repaired to 
Jaffna to accompany his wife on her return to 
Madura. Having visited the several stations 
and become familiar with the affairs of the mis- 
sion, while remaining some weeks in the dis- 
trict, he has communicated below the impres- 
sion made upon his mind by what he wit- 
nessed. 


General Remarks on Jaffna—Painful 
Results of the Curtailment. 


To one approaching Jaffna, the shore 
has very much the appearance of the 
Coromandel coast in general. The low 
sandy beach appears to be covered with 
a dense grove of palmyra and cocoanut 
trees. But when a landing is effected, 
so level is the whole surface of the isl- 
and, that the trees, which seemed to 
grow on the beach, are now seen to be 
perhaps a mile in the interior. As on 
the continent, so here, enterprise is dead. 
The people live at ease, quiet and se- 
cure, only anxious for the most part to 
obtain a bare living. With a soil by 
nature as fertile as any part of India, and 
a population not half so great as the isl- 
and could well sustain, many are in ab- 
solute want. Wherever there is a con- 
siderable grove, there the people build 
their huts of mud and palmyra thatch, 
and. there are the gardens, if gardens 
they may be called, being at best, but a 
few plantains, cocoanut, jack fruit, or 
mango trees, growing in the same order 
as they had — up, without any cul- 
tivation. It has been said, to the re- 
proach of the Tamulians on the conti- 
nent, in allusion to their passion for 
tanks, choultries, etc., that their taste 
runs only on “cut stone and muddy 
water.” But even this cannot be said of 
their brethren of Jaffna. I did not no- 
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tice a single good tank, or any temple or 
choultry better built than the meanest 
that abound in this region. Who hag 
not heard and sung the “spicy breezes” 
of Ceylon. In America f os often 
pelle through groves, and even open 
fields so blooming that the air was load. 
ed with perfume. I have stood on the 
mountain that overlooks the Hudson, and 
have trod the shaded walks of many a 
lovely village. I have climbed the cliffs 
of the Kentucky river, and have stood 
in the rich savannas of the west, and I 
could say, “Every prospect pleases,” 
But here all is changed. The land, as 
well as the population, wears the livery 
of heathenism; and while it remains in 
such a state, will never be desired for a 
dwelling-place by any man who has 
tasted the sweets of civilized and chris- 
tian society, unless it be to do good, or 
for the most sordid motives. 

From the time that I first thought of 
going to the heathen, the history of this 
mission had been quite familiar to me, 
The stations, their location, the names 
of the venerated men who had labored 
here successfully, the obstacles met and 
surmounted, the thrilling accounts of the 
many visitations of the Holy Spirit 
which this mission has enjoyed, had been 
the frequent topic of conversation in 
years gone by. And now I stood upon 
the ground. I found the mission, as you 
may well suppose, under a cloud. A 
vast machinery in the matter of schools, 
had just been stopped. The children, 
who, but a few months before, were 
— at the different stations by hun- 

reds, the burden of whose learni 

was Jesus Christ and him worthy of all 
acceptation, were now rubbing ashes 
and parading the streets to hiss the mis- 
sionaries as they passed. On every side 
was heard in tones of exultation, “Ah! 
it isas we would have it.” Some of the 
most promising of the native helpers, to 
whom the brethren were wont to point 
and say, “See what Christianity can do,” 
had been snared in the meshes of idola- 
try, and had publicly gone away. Added 
to all this, Mr. and Mrs. Perry had been 
taken away as witha stroke. But though 
all this had come upon them, and as sud- 
denly as tidings of evil came to the man 
of Uz, still the brethren, I am happy to 
say, were at their posts, cast down but 
not confounded. 


Condition and Labors of the’ several 
Stations. 


The first station I visited was Pandi- 
teripo. Here in the early history of the 
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igsion, a great work had been done. 
The meopel, hed been preached exten- 
sively and enforced by the most stirring 
appeals. Many were gathered into the 
church. But now most of the members 
have either been removed to other sta- 
tions, orexcinded fromthe church. The 
schools, one excepted, were no more. 
And now, by the removal of Mr. Eckard 
to Batticotta, the few that still cleave 
unto the Lord are left, in a great mea- 
sure, Without a shepherd. 
Of the seminaries at Batticotta and 
Qodooville too much cannot be said. I 
had the pleasure of witnessing the semi- 
annual examinations at each place. I 
wish you and those who act in concert 
with you could have been there. You 
would have blessed God for the privi- 
lege. “It is a thing to be desired.” The 
Batticotta seminary, as it stands now be- 
fore this population, aside from the 
healthy influence it has sent forth, ac- 
complishing much for the overthrow of 
the reigning idolatry, is worth all the 
time and labor that has been expended 
in the whole mission. The same is true 
of that at Oodooville. Of the girls edu- 
cated there who have made a profession 
of religion, but one has ever dishonored 
that profession. On the other hand, 
many a church member, weak in the 
faith, and ready to go back to the beg- 
gerly elements of heathenism, has been 
reproved and sustained by the wife 
which he married from the Oodooville 
school. Some of these young men have 
been brought to hopeful repentance by 
their wives, when the mission were des- 
iring of their return to rectitude. 
hese seminaries alone, if well sustain- 
ed, must in time overthrow that fabric 
against which they are levelled. I was 
struck with the examination at Batticot- 
ta. It was held in the church, and many 
heathen of good caste and some brah- 
mins were present. As the examination 
went on, the countenances of the heathen 
gave evidence that they felt the force of 
many of the proofs, brought forward b 
the students to confirm the system whic 
is here taught. The séminarists and 
graduates, of whom many attended, on 
the other hand seemed to enjoy the ex- 
ercises much. It is at such times, espe- 
cially, that they see how firm is the 
ground on which they stand. The stu- 
dents, both at Batticotta and Oodooville, 
as faras from my limited knowledge of 
the language I could judge, acquitted 
themselves well. What I saw more than 
confirmed the opinion I had formed of 
the high utility and blessed influence of 
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May they never want the fervent prayers 
and liberal supplies of those through 
whose instrumentality they were com- 
menced, and by whom they have been 
sustained so long. 

The station at Tillipally has been 
much favored in days past and has still 
great promise. The Se on the 
Sabbath consisted of the English school, 
the native helpers, and a few church 
members. J exhorted them to be of good 
courage, and to quit themselves like men, 
as on them must eventually devolve the 
work of christianizing the land. I had 
but to look through the lattice of the 
church window, beneath which reposes 
the dust of Mr. and Mrs. Richards, Mrs. 
Poor, and the first Mrs. Woodward, to 
give the thought the intensity it may 
well take from thence. 

Manepy awakened any es yet 
mournful recollections. ere Wood- 
ward labored and prayed, and here he 
and his successors have left the impress 
of their piety and zeal. Under the dili- 
gent hand of Mr. Miner, the ground and 
buildings have assumed a most pleasing 
dress of neatness and order. The gar- 
dens contain many rare trees and plants, 
making an ample return for the labor 
bestowed. But the most interesting, as 
well as pleasing object here, is the 
printing-office and bindery—worthy of 
the mission by whom it was commenced 
and of the Board which sustains it. I 
have had some acquaintance with the 
business, and I can say that I never en- 
tered an office or bindery under a better 
system of regulations. The work exe- 
cuted here is of the first order, and the 
amount is very considerable. It must 
tell on the interests of the island, not 
to mention the field at Madura, which 
now shares very liberally in its produc- 
tions. 

The stations at Varany and Chavaga- 
cherry are in the midst of a dense popu- 
lation, to mould -which will be a mighty 
work. A boarding-school at each place 
would do well. Perhaps no stations of 
this mission have suffered more by the 
recent curtailment of the funds allotted 
to them, than these. The congregation 
at Chavagacherry very much resembled 
that at Tillipally. Long may the breth- 
ren now located here be spared to sow 
the good seed, and to cultivate till the 
time come when he that soweth and he 
that reapeth shall rejoice together. 

But I have yet to mention what most 
delighted and refreshed me while visit- 
ing here. The brethren dwell together 
in unity. One in aim and one in action, 
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ressions,) with pure hearts fervently. 
h seemed desirous to smoo 
pathway of the others, and were daily 
giving proofs that the kindliest feeli 
were binding together the whole cirele. 
I am sure that here the Lord will com- 
mand his blessing. This is a paradise 
that the called of God may every where 
enjoy, and it is this that shall make the 
hills and the mountains of the earth 
break forth into singing. Instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and in- 
stead of the briar the myrtle tree—then 
righteousness and praise shall spring 
forth before all nations. 








Ceylon. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MISSION 
SEMINARY AT BATTICOTTA, DATED 
MARCH, 1838. 


Messrs. Hoisington and Ward, the principal 
instructors in the seminary, giving a statement 
respecting its affairs during the half year just ex- 
pired, referring to the term which closed on the 
27th of December, with a general examination, 
remark— 


The results of that term were, we be- 
lieve, as satisfactory as usual. We had 
at the close of it 151 students, in five 
regular classes. Of these fifty-eight 
were church members. Of the non- 
professors about thirty stood as candi- 
dates for the church. Among all, there 
were but few poor students. We had 
from time to time, in the way of disci- 
= and otherwise, dismissed those of 
east promise. 

There is one event of that term which 
must not be omitted. We refer to the 
defection of one of our older and more 
ears teachers, Edward Warren Ist. 

e married a heathen wife on the 11th 
of December; and is consequently sus- 
pended from church privileges, and re- 
moved from his office of teacher. He 
was engaged in the department of Ta- 
mul literature, to fit him for which much 
pains had been taken. He had been re- 
ceiving much personal instruction from 
one of the faculty for the space of three 
years, in order to lead him to an under- 
standing of the nature of language as a 
medium of thought,—to a knowledge of 
the universal principles of grammar,— 
and to enable him to combine in his in- 
structions, so far as might be profitable, 
the principles of the English and Tamul 

mmars. He was the only one con- 
nected with us fitted for the station. 
Our loss is great. That department of 
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instruction is gy my | thrown back 
two or three years. But the defection of 
such a man is a loss in many other re. 
spects. It gives the enemy occasion to 
feel confident, and to speak reproachful- 
ly. The enemies of the truth seem to 
be making, at the present time, special 
efforts against our infant church, in the 
way of heathen marriages. A remark 
from some of the leaders in heathenism, 
indicates what we have other evidence 
of, that there is a pretty general deter- 
mination to prevent the full operation of 
our system in respect to the christian 
marriages of our educated youth. The 
remark was, “The missionaries may fat 
the sheep, but we will take care to steal 
them as soon as they are well fatted,” 
All this indicates another, and a very 
cheering and encouraging fact, viz. that 
our cause is gaining ground, and that 
the tendency of our movements to sub- 
vert the predominant system of the coun- 
try is beginning to be seen by the peo- 
ple. They have obviously taken the 
alarm, and are beginning to exert them- 
selves in several respects as they had 
not before. 

The other term, the events of which 
also we now notice, ended abruptly on 
the 10th of March. The occasion of its 
¢losing then, and in such a manner, was 
the lamented death of our beloved 
brother, Mr. Perry, by cholera. The 
boys and their parents all became alarm- 
ed. The students all left without order, 
while we were occupied with the dead 
and the suffering. Of this painful event 
you have received full information from 
other sources. We would be still and 
hear what the Lord would teach us. 

The ordinary movements of the term 
were much as usual. The class of can- 
didates for church membership continued 
its usual weekly meetings. Towards 
the close of the term a few more were 
added to this class, when also some fa- 
vorable appearances were beginning to 
manifest themselves in the church and 
among other members of the seminary. 
But the premature close of the term, and 
the overwhelming occasion of it, left no 
room for the developements of any thing 
special for whick we began to hope. 
We would now turn our attention to 
events which chiefly transpired during 
the vacation in January, as being those 
of the most serious aspect in reference 
to the prosperity of this institution. 

At the annual meeting of the mission 
held on the 2d, 3d, and 4th of January, it 
was found on an inspection of the state 
of our funds, that great and painful re- 
ductions must be made in our operations, 
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even though we should not re-establish 
any of our native free schools. It was 
manifest that the seminary must be re- 
duced. On the first day of our meeting, 
it was decided that not less than twenty 
must be dismissed. But after reducing 
other parts of the system as far as it 
seemed possible, it appeared that our 
expenses would run several hundred 

unds beyond the appropriation made. 
On the succeeding day, therefdre, the 
subject of reducing the seminary still 
farther was taken up, when we were 
prought to the painful decision that the 
then existing third class should be dis- 
solved, and that the first two classes 
should be reduced to thirty each, bring- 
ing the whole number down to 100. 
This order was carried into effect the 
next week, as soon as the students came 
together. Five have since returned, on 
condition of paying their board, and two 
have been received as day scholars, who 
live so near as to be able to board at 
home, and yet attend regularly upon all 
the duties of the institution. 


Consequences of reducing the Number of 
Pupils in the Seminary. 


What is stated below presents the lamentable 
effects of the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
mission in a somewhat different, though not less 
painful aspect, than was given to them by for- 
mer communications.—Relative to naming and 
supporting children, the reader is referred to 
page 74 of the last number. 





1. We have now more than fifty 
names unappropriated. These we have 
no prospect of being able to appropriate 
for some time,—indeed, judging from 
our present prospects, for some years to 
come. This we the more lament from 
the consideration, that the success, and 
even the existence of many of the little 
associations which have forwarded these 
names, depend, in a great measure, upon ; 
their accomplishing their specific object. | 
This we know from the communications | 
we receive from them. We hope you, 
will publish the facts in this case, that | 
benefactors may not be disappointed in| 
view of future reports, and that they may | 
understand why they do not hear of or; 
from their beneficiaries. 

2. Most of the youth were fine boys | 








of good promise; such, when they left us, | 
as could not elsewhere be found in the |, 
country. Some we had supported for | 
one, some for two, three, and more years. 
But they are now all, with the exception || 
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of a very few, who were received into 
the boarding-school at Nellore, turned 
back to their heathen friends, to the de- 
grading and wicked ceremonies of hea- 
then temples, to become familiar with 
whatever is gross in licentiousness, with 
all that is demoralizing in the example 
and conversation of heathens. If some 
of these should be picked up in in 
future times, much that they had learned 
must be re-learned, and much which we 
have done for them must be done over 
again. And should we take others, they 
must necessarily be as these were when 
first received. So that there is neces- 
sarily incurred a great and painful loss, 
to say nothing of the pecuniary sacrifice 
sustained. 

3. We feel that we have lost much 
by this partial failure in the seminary, 
in reference to the general interests of 
education in the district. The English 
school at Panditeripo seems to have 
failed already in consequence of there 
being no prospect of many, if any, being 
admitted to the seminary very soon 
All the other mission central schools 
must necessarily be affected in the same 
way, to a greater or Jess degree. But 
this is not all. We had come to feel 
that we had an influence, to some extent, 
over all the educational movements in 
the district, especially in English de- 
partments, in giving them a more decid- 
ed christian character. The terms of 
admission to the seminary included much 
important christian information. Many 
of the youth, even in the government 
schools, where only English is taught, 
have taken pains to get our christian 
books in Tamul and have studied them, 
solely in reference to their admission to 
the seminary. 


The native teachers in the seminary are 
seven, Henry Martyn, G. Dashiell, D. K. Has- 
sletine, Wiseborn Volk, Alonzo Phillips, Wil- 
liam Tennent, and Sanmookam. The classes 
are four, embracing 108; eleven of whom are 
not supported by the Ceylon mission. In the 
preparatory class there are eleven; making the 
whole number to be 119. 

To the patrons of the mission it will be in- 
teresting to learn that, some months since, 
owing to the incfeasing receipts into the treas- 
ury of the Board, the restrictions, which had 
been laid upon the annual expenditures of the 
mission, were so far removed, that it is hoped 
the seminary may be carried forward on.its for- 
mer scale, and most or all of the free schools 
which had been disbanded may be resumed. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE LONDON JEWS’ so- 
CIETY. 


From the thirtieth annual report of the society 
and other documents, the editor of the London 
Missionary Register has made out the following 
summary of its proceedings. The society em- 
ploys thirty missiouaries, in various depart- 
ments of labor, at seventeen stations, on the 
contineat of Europe; exclusive of those em- 
ployed in Western Asia. 


Hamburg.—Mr. Moritz is continually visited 
by Jews, to whom he is enabled to proclaim 
the message of salvation, and to offer the 
Scriptures and tracts: he has undertaken long 
and useful journeys during the year. Mr. West 
has traveled through the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg, and also visited Leipsic at the annual 


airs. 

Cologne.—The Rev. J. Stockfeld has pur- 
sued his usual plans for distributing the Word 
of God in the Jewish schools of a large district, 
and continues to visit the Jewish teachers and 
others for that purpose, He has just removed 
to Neuwied, as offering a more central station, 
and presenting some other advantages. 


Metz.—The Rev. P. J. Oster still resides at | 


Metz, from whence he is enabled to travel in the 
country of Alsace. His letters and journals 
shew the difficulties of his work, owing to the 
infidel views so frequently prevalent among the 
French Jews. Ina recent communication, Mr. 
Oster has given a translation of a pastoral let- 
ter from the grand rabbi at Metz to the Israel- 
ites of his district, which shews how the infidel 
leaven is at work, even among the “masters in 
Israel.” The committee need only call your 
attention to the following extract:— 

God has permitted different religions, accord- 
ing to the different necessities of men, in the 
same way as, by the same motive, he has 
created different plants, different animals, and 
men of different characters, genius, constitu- 
tions, physiognomies, and colors. Consequent- 
ly, all religions are salutary for those who are 
born in these religions: consequently, we must 
respect all religions. 

In the same letter, dated Feb. 8th, Mr. Oster 
refers to the general difficulties of his position. 
It is, however, evident to the committee that it 
— encouraging opportunities of patient 

bor. He writes— 

The absence of any assistance of friends or 
christian brethren, joined to the immense influ- 
ence of the Jesuits and Romanism, is a very 
great difficulty wherewith I have to struggle. 

So, for instance, Mr. Lacordaire, a must elo- 
quent Roman Catholic priest, from Paris—and 

robably a member of the Jesuitical body—on 
is missionary wanderings through France, ar- 
rived here some weeks back, on the special ia- 
vitation of the bishop; and was since holding 


and intends to hold till Easter, public lectures 
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in the cathedral, to an innumerable auditory of 
every class of society, and especially of the 
opulent and learned, and of every es 
persuasion—Papists, Protestants, and Jews, 
The effect which he produced it is difficult to 
describe: even Jews spoke of hisn with admira- 
tion. - 

In his first lectures he spoke but on general 
topics of the christian religion: but afterward he 
went on turning the arms of his science and 
eloquence against Protestantism, and protestant 
countries, and particularly England. He at. 
tacked them in such a skilful and persuasive 
way, that persons unacquainted with the doe- 
trines of the Bible and the history of the 
Charch, (as, unhappily, almost all his auditors 
were) could not any longer preserve the slight- 
est confidence in the protestant religion and in. 
dividuals. 

How could I stop here, as an evangelical 
missionary, with the least hope of success 
without taking up the defence of the gos 
truth against this powerful advocate of popery? 
I consequently did not long hesitate undertak- 
ing, as | thought it my bounden duty, the de- 
fence of our reformed christian creed against 
the insulting aggression of it by the eloquent 
abbot. I published, in great haste, the two 
treatises, of which I forward to you a copy. 
The effect answered to the purpose: the author. 
ity of the Jesuitical missionary was evidently 
broken; and there is, since, such a religious 
stir. among the py of this town, as. 
since the time of the blessed reformation, has 
never been the case. Several Jews of my ac- 
quaintance expressed their satisfaction; and | 
can say that their confidence in me has been 
increased by those publications of controversy; 
in which, however, as you will observe, I first 
of all purposed to convince of sin, and to spread 
the pure knowledge of salvation by faith in 
Christ only. 

Mr. Oster has subsequently been 
by the committee to undertake a journey for 
te purpose of visiting the Jews in Belgium. 

Strashurg.—The Rev. F. A. Hausmeister 
enjoys much encouragement at Strasburg, in 
his intercourse with inquirers and converts, and 
in the zealous co-operation of several pious 
friends, who constitute a small society for that 
purpose. The Society for the Friends of Israel 
at Basle afford great assistance by their perse- 
vering care for the converts. 

Mr. Hausmeister has visited Basle, and has 
derived ~<" assistance from the labors of that 
society: he has also traveled among the Jews 
of the surrounding country. He will shortly 
be joined by Mr. Goldberg, his father-in-law, 
from Dresden, whose increasing infirmities ren- 
der it desirable that he should be associated 
with a fellow-laborer, and who will be able to 
render important aid in giving instruction to in- 
quirers and candidates for baptism. 

The committee have great pleasure in laying 
before you an account of Strasburg, as furnish- 
ed by Mr. Ewald, on visiting it on his return to 
Tunts:— 

If any place is calculated to be suitable for a 








missionary station among the Jews, certainl 


| Strasburg is such a spot, because about 5, 


Jows reside there. It is the chief place wherete 
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the Jews of Alsace resort for commercial inter- 
course: besides, Strasburg is situated near the 
dukedom of Baden, from whence constantly | 
Jews come to this place, as also from other | 

laces of Germany; and a faithful missionary | 
to the Jews finds work enough, in various ways, 
in order to do good to the house of Israel: and 

ou know that the labors of our brother Haus- 
meister have been richly blessed; that many 
pave been brought to the knowledge of Christ 
through his instrumentality. 

Offenbach—Mr. J. D. Mare has many op- 

rtunities of noticing the progress of inquiry 
among the Jews; and has sent over, from time 
to time, some interesting evidences of the strug- 
gle which is going on. He finds increasing 
openings for distributing the word of God 
among the Jews. 

Berlin. The committee have already allud- 
ed to an alteration in the duties of the Rev. W. 
Ayerst; who will, in consequence, proceed to 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine on his return from Eng- 
jand, where he has been carefully engaged in 
promoting the objects of the society. 

The Rev. Charles Becker, who was for some 
time at Magdeburg, and had been subsequently 

uested by the committee to remove to 
Frankfort, will now a. the station formerly 
filled by Mr. _— at Berlin. He has only 
spent a part of the year at Frankfort; and, at | 
first, was greatly discouraged by the difficulties 
in the way of missionary exertion, and by the 
general character of the Jewish population, ab- 
sorbed in worldly pursuits and misled by the | 
false philosophy of their learned doctors, Jost, | 
Creutznach, Johlson, etc., who endeavor, to the 
utmost of their power, to eradicate the very 
idea of a Messiah. Experience, however, 
proved that these difficulties were not_insur- 
mountable; and Mr. Becker began to find ac- 
cess to the Jewish population, of which he has 
furnished some details. 


Halberstadt—-Mr. Noesgen -has traveled 
through the districts immediately contiguous to 
his place of residence, and has sown the good 
seed, though not under very hopeful circum- 
stances. The removal of some difficulties 
which have hitherto impeded the labors of sev- 
eral of your missionaries will, as the committce 
hope, enable them to remove Mr. Noesgen to a 
more suitable sphere of labor. 

Breslaun.—Dr. Neumann has furnished the 
committee with much important information re- 
specting the progress of Christianity among the | 

ews of Silesia. Soon after your last anniver- | 








sary, he gave a statement, from which it ap- 
pears that, during the two vears previous, fifty- 
seven Jewish converts had been baptized in the 
province of Silesia, according to the official 
statement of the consistory. 


Konigsberg.—The Rev. J. G. Bergfeldt still 
occupies the same post which he has for so 
many years filled with an evident blessing rest- 
ing on his labors. Besides his labors in Ko- 
nigsberg, he has visited Memel, as in former 
years, disseminating the word of life. 

In the course of last summer he had to com- 
plain of his stock of Bibles being exhausted, 
which led to his receiving fewer visits from the 
Jews. He had, however, ample employment 
in visiting inquirers and converts at their own 
houses. 


After acknowledging the receipt of a fresh 
supply of Scriptures, he writes— 
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I consider it as no small sign of the advance- 
ment of our cause among Israel, that I have 
been asked repeatedly for the Hebrew Bible 
with the New Testament, which they would 
have purchased in preference to others which I 
offered to them without the New Testament. 
I do not mean to say that this is the case gen- 
erally; but even in single instances it is a 
pleasing fact. When you have an oppor- 
a I wish you would send me in a 
supply of the small Hebrew Bible with the 
New Testament bound together. The young 
generation of the Polish-Russian Jews are only 
as it were kept in fetters by their parents and 
relations, or else we should see numbers of 
them come forward and profess the christian 
religion. Our -children will, no doubt, see 
much more striking effects of the missionary 
operations among the Jews. What we have 
most to pray for is, that they may be pre- 
served from the spirit of infidelity which 
threatens to spread very widely among them. 
Nothing that we can do is better calculat- 
ed to guard them against it, than the circu- 
lation of the pure word of God on the 
largest possible scale: there, they will learn to 
distinguish between divine revelation and 
human tradition and empty fables, which they 
have been taught to consider as of equal au- 


|| thority. 


Posen—The schools in this province are 
carefully superintended by the committee of 
the Posen Society, who report at the close of 
the year:— 

Our seven schools have been frequented 
by 296 children. It may be some have vis- 
ited them but a few times, and others very 
irregularly; yet all who were able to un- 
derstand have heard somewhat of the saving 
truth. 

Mr. Graf and Mr. Hartmann reside at Fraus- 
tadt, from whence they occasionally visit the 
schools in the duchy, in the course of their mis- 
siouary journeys. Mr. Hartmann visited Frank- 
fort on-the-Oder. 

Mr. Davenport resides at Inowroclaw, and 
Mr. Bellsom at Bromberg, in the grand duchy 
of Posen. They have undertaken several in- 
teresting journeys in the province, and have 

roclained the gospel to the Israelites who 
inhabit it in such considerable numbers. The 
committee are scarcely able to do justice 
to the importance of this station, by an 
brief extracts which they might make from 
the journals alread ublished in the “Jewish 
Intelligence.” The difficulties hitherto inter- 

osed in the way of their missionary labors 
on been removed; and they have received 
positive permission from the king of Prussia to 
prosecute their work. 


Poland.—Your committee cannot present to 
you a better summary of the proceedings of 
your missionaries in Poland than that contained 
in the report which the mission is required an- 
nually to make to the General Evangelical 
Consistory of the kingdom. 

Many details are given under the heads of 
Warsaw and Lublin. Ten Jews were baptized 
in the year. 


Cracow.—Dr. Gerlach and the Rev. T. E. 
Hiscock reside at Cracow, where, notwithstand- 
ing much apparent discouragement, and great 
occasional opposition, very important oppor- 
— are enjoyed for disseminating the 
o ’ 
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MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


From the journals of the Rev. Messrs. Owen 
and Hewetson, missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, stationed at Umgunghlovu, 
the residence of Dingaan and capital of the 
Zulu country, pretty copious extracts are in- 
serted below, that the reader may have a fuller 
history, than communications previously in- 
serted have afforded, of the distressing scenes 
which were witnessed during the few weeks 
which followed the breaking up of the missions 
in Dingaan’s country, as narrated at pp. 307— 
313 of the last volume. The murder of the 
Dutch delegation by Dingaan, it will be recol- 
lected, was on the 5th of February, 1838; im- 
mediately after which the Zulu army fell upon 
the advance party of the Boers. Early in 
March, an expedition was fitted out at Natal, 
consisting of white men and natives to invade 
Dingaan, and take his cattle. In this they 
were somewhat successful. He soon, however, 
came upon them with an army and spread ter- | 
ror and destruction in the vicinity of Natal. 
To this state of things the following extracts 
from Mr. Hewetson’s journal relate. Ambanati 
was a missionary station occupied by captain | 
Gardiner, within a few days ride of Natal, 
which had just been abandoned. 





Country desolated by War and Wild Beasts. 


April 11, 1838. We started this morning at | 
two o’clock; as our neighbors would not suffer | 
us to light fires, and we needed our supper. 
When daylight came, we discovered that we | 
had left the road, and got into a slough where 
the elephant and buflalo resorted for coolness: 
the reeds were upward of sixteen fect high. 
We got out with a little difficulty; and saw, as 
we fhought, a wild pig. Two of us seized | 
guns; and — up to the carcase of an ele- | 

hant, on which the h 
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natives; in another, books for their instruction, 
Alas! that these plans should be entirely frus. 
trated, seems a mysterious providence. I fear 
that the station will never have an owner, who 
will supply the place of the good man who has 
just ebendened it. A few of captain Gardiner’s 
men made their appearance: they looked mis. 
erable. They acted wrong in going to war; 
and nine of them were killed, and the rest did 
not know what to do. They despised counsel, 
and suffered. 

12. Yesterday evening I started from Am- 
banati, thinking to cross the Tongat before 
dark; but could not, as this river had swollen; 
so that I was forced to outspan in the neighbor. 
hood of the Natal army. ‘These worthies had 
doubled their forces; and as they lay round 
their fires, they presented the Strangest sight 
imaginable. The natives, to distinguish them. 
selves from the enemy, had put on any thing 
they could provide: some wore for hats beer. 
strawers, a sort of sugar-loaf basket; others had 
on women’s gowns, the back in front; others, 
pieces of calico, ete. Although it was heart. 
rending to see this fine people about to murder 
one another, still I could not but gaze at the 
scene which these creatures presented. I went 
to their leaders, and endeavored to stop them 
in every possible way; shewing them the mad- 
ness of facing a force sixteen times their num- 
ber; the sin of leading these creatures to cer. 
tain destruction; and their awful responsibility 
for such actions to a holy and just God. But 
1 spoke to madmen: they thought of nothi 
but tae Zoolah’s rich flocks. I little thought 
that I should never see them more. I invited 
them to my wagon, that I might read to them: 
two came. Just as we had done, one of the 
sentries ran to us, saying that a herd of ele. 
phants were coming, and would attack us. I 


|| got out, and heard the male elephant make the 


mountains and valleys ring with the most ter- 
rific noise. The whole troop passed near us; 
but as we were to leeward, we were not mo- 
lested. I am told, that if they had got the 
scent of man, they would certainly have attack- 
ed us. The elephant here, full grown, is eigh- 
teen feet high; and, if I credit those who hunt 
them, he is not the grave creature described by 
travelers, but the tyrant of the desert; and the 


| sound of this trampet seemed to confirm it. I 
yeenas and beasts of prey || never heard this strange noise spoken of until 


ad been feasting, a lioness bounded near us, ||to-night. On returning home, we met about 


growling as she went. We levelled, but could | 
not get a shot, on account of the grass, which | 


was here up to our arm-pits. It is dangerous || 


500 natives, armed with assagais and shields; 
while in the rear were a considerable number 
of women, carrying Indian corn for the army. 


to have any thing to do with the African lion; || As they passed, they sang the wild war-songs 


as he is not the gentleman that we read of in| 
books, but a villain, if he can be. We saw 
numbers seer. We outspanned in a love- 
ly plain, called by the Natal hunters, George’s 

own, abounding with deer, but uninhabited by 
man;—the remains of a native village telling us, 
that the devastating wars of Chakka, and his 
successor Dingaan, had given it to the beasts 
of prey, who roam cameleeted among the beau- 
tiful trees, or repose on the rich turf. At last, 
Ambanati came in view—a romantic spot. On 
the right, the sea is seen rolling a tremendous 
surf, while all around little hills caused a pleas- 
ing variety of landscape. When we got there, 
all was silent as death. The benevolent pro- 
prietors were now on the deep, and the affright- 
ed natives had fled for refuge to the bush. 
Every article was exactly in the way that the 








of the country; the whole party accompanyi 


the singer with their elbows, wrists, etc., 
joining in the chorus, which was merely a re- 
petition of “Huz, huz.” 

14. I got home in safety, after traveling 
through a country in a state of war, and inhab- 
ited only by wild heests. In this journey I saw, 
as far as the eye could reach, Juxuriant grass, 
green as a garden of leeks, evergreen trees, hill 
and dale, all in pleasing variety; all without one 
human soul, or one beast that acknowledged 
man as his master. 

17. I wandered this day through the de- 
lightful gardens of an unconquered tribe; who, 
unable to defend cattle, betook themselves to 
tillage, and now have five miles in a good state 
of cultivation. They have Indian corn ten feet 
high; with plots of amadoombi, a root not un- 


family had left it: in one place, clothing for the |! like potatoes, the leaf resembling the parsley; 
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izingeloobo, an agreeable sort of pulse. 
en ne tract was cultivated by the fe- 
males, with a spade in the form of a s¢raper 
used in English houses. I had an interpreter 
with me, and entered into conversation with 
several men whom I met at the entrance of the 
cattle-fold. They are very cominunicative, an- 
swering freely every question; and, in their 
turn, asking many questions. They seemed 
surprised when I informed them about the 
Bible snd some of its contents; and listened 
with great attention. They are excellent judges 
of cattle, of which they are fond. I walked 
about twenty miles this day, through a country 
inhabited by a tribe who escaped the cruelties 
of Dingaan and his murdering predecessor 
Chakka. These people had no cattle till late- 
ly; and living in a place not easily approached 
by an enemy, they are hospitable and commu- 
picative. From this tribe the Fingoos descend- 
ed, who are now at Port Elizabeth; and are 
extremely frugal and industrious. 


As a vessel was providentially in the harbor 
of Natal, Messrs. Owen and Hewetson went on 
board on the approach of Dingaan’s army to the 
place, where they were detained by adverse 
weather till after he had retired from his work 
of devastation. Mr. Owen gives the following 
account of his movements and success, when his 
army came into contact with the main body of 
the Dutch Boers. 


Victory over the Dutch and Port-Natal Set- 


tlers. 


From a Scotchman connected with the Boers, 
I learned pretty full particulars of the com- 
mencement of hostilities between them and the 
Zoolah chief. On the 6th instant, a com- 
mando, consisting of 300 fighting men, under 
Peter Uys, left the camp; and proceeded into 
the Zoolah country, found no enemy till they 
arrived within half an hour’s ride, and were 
within sight of the capital. Dingaan had or- 
dered al! the cattle to be driven away, so that 
they found but one stray ox. The despot’s 
army was drawn up on some rocks; through 
which there was a narrow pass, from which the 
Boers were to make their egress, before they 
could reach the royal residence. The rocks 
formed a half circle: on each quadrant sat a di- 
vision of the Zoolah army, guarding the pass. 
A third division remained at some distance, to 
fallon the rear of the Boers as soon as they 
had entered the ground which the Zoolahs had 
chosen for the fight. By this means they hoped 
to surround them, and prevent all opportunity 
ofescape. Peter Uys divided his men into two 
principal parties, which were to commence 
with the two divisions of Zoolahs who were ar- 
ranged on the rocks. A smaller division, under 
Cobus Uys, was stationed by itself, with orders 
not to attack the third party of Zoolahs unless 
they should happen to make the first onset. 
The division which Peter Uys commanded ad- 
vanced and fired. The party of the enemy 
whom this division attacked were quickly put 
to the rout. Meanwhile, the other main division 
of the Boers met with a signal defeat. Havin 
fired not more than sixteen shots, they fled. 
The Zoolahs, returning from the pursuit, and 
being qiickly joined by the other two divisions, 
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now hemmed in the remaining Boers. Before 
this, however, Peter Uys, his son, a boy about 
twelve years old, who fought at his side, and 
ten other men, had fallen. They were sur- 
rounded in a clough, from which they were not 
able to extricate themselves. Uys received a 
wound in his thigh, and fell from his horse. 
Being mounted again, he continued to fight; 
but fainting from the loss of blood, he once 
more fell from his horse; when he was heard to 
exclaim, “Fight our way out, my brave boys! 
I must die.’ The Zoolahs then came and 
speared him. The Boers being surrounded by 
the enemy, who were vastly their superiors in 
numbers, continued the fight for about an hour 
and a half, keeping up a continued fire, dis- 
mounting, and advancing several paces till they 
were able to take a sure aim at their adversa- 
ries, and then retreating to their horses—which 
are trained to stand perfectly still in the. midst 
of this noise and firing—mounting and loading, 
On the other hand, the Zoolahs were not able 
to come sufficiently near to take aim with their 
spears—which on this occasion they threw— 
before they were shot. Thus about 500 of them 
were killed, though some reckoned their loss at 
1,000. At length, the Boers, unable to make 
their enemy retreat, were obliged to effect a re- 
treat for themselves; which they accomplished 
by directing a fire simultaneously to one point 
of the ring: and having thus made a lane with 
their guns through the Zoolahs, they rode over 
the dead bodies, and escaped. A party of nine 
hid themselves in some Indian corn, in order to 
cut off some spies who had been observed to 
follow them all day, with a view to notice the 
place of their encampment, that they might fall 
on them at night. At sunset, as these spies, 
seven in number, approached the place where 
the liers-in-wait were concealed, the latter is- 
sued forth, and each shot his man dead in a 
moment. The battle was fought about ten 
o’clock, on the 11th instant. The Zoolahs 
might justly claimi the victory, though it was 
dearly bought. 

17. A sad and awful day! ! took a lon 
walk in the morning, chiefly with the view o 
visiting some more villages. On arriving at 
the first, I saw a young warrior; and on my 
asking him and the women who were about, 
whether they would like to be taught, he re- 
turned answer, that the whole commando had 
been destroyed by the Zoolahs, and that all the 
white men were killed. I pursued my walk to 
Mr. Ogle’s own village; but ere I arrived, the 
sound of weeping and lamentation met my ear. 
I entered Mr. Ogle’s hut, where a great number 
of natives were assembled. He himself had 
not gone out this time to fight; and he now ac- 
quainted me with the various reports which he 
had heard, which, though a many par- 
ticulars, all agreed in this, that there had been 
a great slaughter both of the natives and white 
people. He had scarcely begun to tell me 
what had happened, when a native woman ar- 
rived, bringing further intelligence; at which all 
the women in the village set up loud cries and 
wailings, running in all directions, erying in 
their own language, “Alas! alas!” As yet no 
man kad arrived from the commando, who had 
actually seen the fight; but ina few minutes a 
warrior arrived with his gun, having fled 
seventy-five miles in a day and a half, from the 
very scene of action. The intelligence which 
he brought corroborated the former reports re- 
specting the general massacre of white people 
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and black; and now the scene was heart-rend- 
ing beyond all example. The tumultuous cries 
of ‘the distressed women, whose husbands were 
supposed to have been slaughtered, made the 
air resound. One woman was seen wailing 
with her hands at the back of her head, er ring 
mournfully, ‘‘Borya baba !”—return my father * 
An English woman, among the rest, was al- 
most frantic with grief. In the mean time, the 
men eagerly gathered round the- messenger, to 
hear particulars. As it was expected that the 
Zoolahs would pursue their victory, and come 
down immediately on Port Natal, I observed 
that it was of paramount importance that we 
should be prepared for an eternal world, and 
exhorted them to seek the Lord. After leavin 

the village, I heard the voice of weeping an 

lamentation for more than a mile. At night, 
we went on board the brig Comet, captain 
Haddon, which, providentially, is now in the 


bay. 

io. I visited a white man, who with three 
oiher Europeans effected an escape. He was 
lying under a wagon, severely wounded in his 
knee. He had received two other wounds, 
which were now healed. It appears that the 
Port Natal army crossed the Tugala at day- 
break on the morning of the 17th, and attacked 
a Zoolah village. In a short time, myriads of 
the enemy were seen pouring down the hills. 
Such of the Natal natives as fought with spears 
ran to the white people, and the natives who 
carried guns, for protection; at the same time 
casting off the white calico which had been tied 
round their bodies as a badge of distinction. 
Being followed by the enemy, it was impossi- 
ble now to distinguish the Zoolahs from the 
Natal natives. It is stated, that multitudes of 


the black oa fled, and were pursued by 


thousands of Zoolahs, who killed more in the 
flight than in the battle. The loss on both 
sides was very great; but all the leaders of the 
Natal army being killed, Dingaan may justly 
reckon that he has triumphed over his foes in 
this quarter. Nearly every individual of the 

arty with whom I conversed on my arrival at 

ort Natal and dissuaded from the fight, be- 
sides many others of the white men whom I 
knew and had seen so lately, had perished. Of 
seventeen Englishmen who went out, only four 
returned. 


To this picture Mr. Hewetson adds— 


War is a curse in this fine country, and, I 
believe, in every other in which it is carried on. 
Those who think differently, would change 
their opinion, if they heard the shrieks of the 
mothers, wives, and daughters of those who fall 
in battle. The fresh arrivals of the few who 
returned bring more tales of woe; as the r 
creatures hoped the best, until they heard the 
contrary. So utterly abandoned are they to 
grief, that they forsake their huts, and live in 
the corn-fields; and suffer the cattle to come 
and destroy the corn before their eyes, al- 
though in it their chief maintenawce consists. 
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them at this distance. See the merciful deal. 
ings of the Lord!—a vessel lying in the bay 
| the captain being sick when the wind was fa. 
vorable! If this had not occurred, every m 

womah, and child would, in all human proba. 
bility, have been butchered by these enraged 
savages. Besides, we got timely notice: and 
here we are in safety; while thousands of 
armed warriors are roaming about, to kill alj 
whom they can find. Oh for a grateful heart ! 


Climate, Productions, and Condition of the 
Population at Delagoa Bay. 


On the 11th of May Messrs. Owen and Hew. 
etson left Natal, and on the 20th the latter 
writes— 


‘This morning we entered the spacious bay, 
Delagoa, thirty miles wide at the mouth. E 
the evening, as we came up this large river, a 
boat came to meet us, containing the Portu. 
guese governor, an Arab, a Malay, and Mo. 
zambique soldiers; and in half an hour after, | 
heard the strange jargon of six languages, al] 
being spoken at once, between sailors, soldiers, 
interpreters, ete. A Dutchman was one of the 
party; and he told us that his people were all 
sick—they had buried one this morning. 

26-27. That monster, intemperance, finds its 
way everywhere; and, as a matter of course, 
|has its attendants—crime and misery. The 
| soldiers are foremost here in evil. These are 
| some of the evils which attend civilized man ip 
| his intercourse with savages, except he is di- 
|rected by divine grace. This lovely Lord’s 
| day evening is defiled, by Europeans drank, or 
natives at work. The natives are ignorant of 
| its sacred obligations; but the Europeans know 
| better. 

29. There is no corn cultivated here; but, at 
| some distance, rice is grown. The boats are 
|the rudest attempts imaginable: as they have 
| no saws, each board costs them a tree. The 
boards are stitched together with grass ropes; 
|so that, of course, they ship plenty of water, 
| Many things are to be got here—ivory in great 
| abundance; ambergris sometimes; fowls, pigs, 
| and fish, are very cheap. Here are limes, ba- 
| nanas, and cocoa-nuts. Here are also a great 
variety of singing-birds, which are brought for 
; sale. Old iron is the best currency; but they 
| have no stores to get clothes, nor any sort of 
| bread but what is made from rice: neither have 
| they tea, nor sugar; and, until the Boers came 
|they had no milk; nor meat, except pigs and 
| fowls. The months of January and Febru 
jare sickly. Dingaan, the Zoolu tyrant, attack- 
|ed this place, and killed the late governor, 
|about five years ago. They have a strong 
| fort; but the guns are eaten with rust, and the 
| greater part of the seventy soldiers are the 
j emaciated victims of intemperance and vice. 
| They still think that they could resist the Zoo- 
| lus, if they made an attack; but I have my 
| doubts, if the Zoolus had the inducement of 








April 24. This morning we saw two large 
bodies of the Zoolah army coming down the | 
hills. The black shields shewed the regiment | 
of boys, or those who are not suffered to shave | 
their heads, not having distinguished themselves | 
in battle: the others, with white shields, shewed 
the Unkunkinglove regiment, or body-guards. 
Each regiment averages 1,000 men: there were 
other regiments, but we could not distinguish | 


cattle. 


Delagoa Bay, a slave-port of Southeastern 
| Africa, held by the Portuguese, is north of the 
| 26th parallel of latitude, and about 300 miles 
northeast from Natal. Even as far as this 
point it seems that the Dutch farmers from the 
Cape colony have penetrated, stil] encountering 
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hardships and disasters in their march. Of the 


unhappy remnant found at Delagoa Bay, Mr. 
Owen writes— 


As a proof of the unhealthiness of the place, 
there is the hull of a small schooner of sixty 
tons on the beach, the crew of which all died 
from the influence of the climate, when they 
came into the country to trade. We here saw 
the shattered remains of Louis Triechard’s 

rty, which was the first company of emigrant 
farmers that left the Colony, some years ago. 
The afflictions which they have undergone are 
of atruly pitiable kind. Out of eighteen fami- 
ies, comprising about one hundred individuals, 
who emigrated under Triechard, two married 
men only, viz. Triechard and his son, anda 
few widows and children, are all that now re- 
main. Nine complete families, who separated 
from Triechard, were destroyed by the native 
tribes through which they had to pass in quest 
of a settlement. Five times, generally in the 
night, was Triechard’s party assaulted by the 
savages, some of whom were armed with bows 
and poisoned arrows. The farmers were, how- 
ever, always successfal in driving them away 
with their guns. On one occasion, in the night, 
the Mantatees, a tribe in the interior, were 
about to fall on them with sixty men, when the 

ounger Triechard shot their leader, who, as he 
fell, received in his side one of his own poisoned 
arrows. His weapons were taken, and shown 
tous, particularly the arrow in question. But 





these were not the only dangers which this 
party were obliged to encounter. Having es- | 
caped the violence of man, they began, one 
after another, to fall victims to the climate. | 
The Portuguese sent an escort to bring them to 
Delagoa Bay, where they are now suffering | 
from the bilious intermittent fever which they | 
caught in the course of their wanderings. Sev- | 
eral have died since they reached the place; | 
and no fewer than three adult persons perished 
in the short time we were there: one of these | 
was the younger Triechard’s wife. whom I 
buried by the side of her mother-in-law. The | 
rest we left all ill, with very few exceptions; | 
nor isit probable that a single individual among | 
them will survive; as there is no medical man 
to advise them, nor any one that understands 
medicine. 

The settlement of Lorenzo Marquees con- 
tains about 100 individuals, including Portu- 

ese, Mozambiques, and one or two Malays. | 

ost of the inhabitants are connected with| 
government, or are soldiers belonging to the | 
fort. They have no priest, nor any form of re- | 
ligion. In Delagoa Bay, the wives are the | 
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apples, and bananas, grow here, as well as the 
cocoa-nut tree and other fruits. The whole 
country, as far as the south bank of the English 
river, nominally belongs to Dingaan. It is oc- 
cupied by various tribes, who are all tributary 
to that despot. These trade with the Portu- 
guese by means of boats of native structure; 
the only instance, I believe, of this species of 
native workmanship in Southeastern Afnca. 
The name of Dingaan has spread terror even 
beyond the coasts of Delagoa, and his trade 
extends as far as Inhamboa on the tropic. The 
Portuguese were once surprised by an army of 
Dingaan: the governor was killed, and the fort 
destroyed. The native population is very great 
in the neighborhood of Lorenzo Marquees. 
About a mile from the settlement there is a na- 
tive town, consisting of a vast number of little 
villages of huts, with some distance between 
each. Having no cattle, they have no fold; so 
that the town assumes quite a different appear- 
ance from a Zoolu or Caffer town, which con- 
sists of huts built round the cattle-fold. The 
huts at Delagoa Bay are also conical; not bee- 
hived, like the Zoolu and Caffer huts. The 
language here spoken by the natives is a remote 
dialect of the Zoolu: many of them, however, 
speak the proper Zoolu dialect, and also Por- 
tuguese. The ship having discharged her car- 
go, and exchanged it for ivory, both elephant 
and sea-cow teeth, and Indian corn, we set sail 
on Saturday morning, June 16th: and being 
carried most of the voyage before a prosperous 
gale of wind, we had a speedy pas: to 
Algoa Bay; where we anchored on Friday, 
June 23d, being greeted with much cordiality 
by our friends. 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL MISSION IN WESTERN 
AFRICA. 


Death of a Chief—Funeral Ceremonies. 


UnpeEr date of May 5th, 1838, Doct. Savage 
gives the following account, as published in the 
Spirit of Missions, of the proceedings at the 
decease and funeral of one of the head-men at 
Cape Palmas. Messrs. Wilson and Wynkoop, 
who visited Cape Palmas in 1834, mention the 
island off the cape, where the bodies of the 
dead are deposited, and some of the ceremonies 
of the interment, [vol.\xxx, p. 291.] 


Last night about two o’clock, all were awak- 
ened by the repeated discharge of numerous 
guns at the Cape Town. This proved to be on 


slaves of their husbands; for this has been a/|| account of the death of Seah, one of the prin- 


slave-port, and the inhabitants continue to pur- || cipal “head-men.” 


chase slaves of the natives. They, however, 
treat them with kindness; though, for the first 
few days, they confine them in chains, to pre-| 
vent ym from running away—as we saw. 
The English river, which shortly branches out | 
into three streams, is, at Lorenzo Marquees, | 
about two miles broad, and is navigable with 
ships for many miles. ‘There are distant moun- | 
tains in the horizon; but the country about Del- 


agoz Bay is flat, and contains very poor pas- || 


! 
ture. There are scarcely any catile, but such 


as belong to the Dutch, who have immense | 
flocks and herds. The natives, as well as the | 
Portuguese, seem to live chiefly on rice, Indian 
corn, poultry, pigs, ete. 


| firing has continued throughout the day. 





Lemons, citrons, pine- |. 


He was spoken of as the 
successor to Freeman, the present king. This 
f This 
is customary on the death of a “great man.” 
Went in to town to witness his funeral. This 
is the first native interment, all the ceremonies 
of which, I have witnessed. They were as fol- 
lows:— 

Just before arriving at the town, I met three 
natives going for the coffin. This is a chang 
in their custom. Formerly they put the body 
into a canoe and left it on the surface of the 
ground. This is the third who has been buried 
in a coffin. As I entered the town, noises from 
drums, firing, mourning, and crying of the 
wives of the deceased were deafening. I pro- 
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ceeded to the house of the deceased, in front 
of which were assembled hundreds of women 
and children. Upon a rude bedstead lay the 
corpse in a state of almost perfect nudity. In 
his life-time he had been a warrior. At his 
head on the left stood fixed in the ground two 
spears, and a woman by them, holding up to 
the view of the multitude, leopard, monkey, 
and other skins, which he had taken in the 
chase and some in war. On the right was his 
standard, the flag of which, composed of dark 
blue cotton cloth in the body, white cotton for 
the border, having a cross of red flannel in the 
centre. and a long tail of the same material, 
waved over his head. By his head sat his 
chief wife, with a bandanna handkerchief, 
which she waved to and fro to keep off the flies, 
accompanying each stroke with a correspond- 
ing motion of the head and body, while she 
poured forth her lamentations loud and long. 
At the other extremity sat two other wives 
holding each a foot in their hands, accompan- 
ied by contortions of their bodies, recounting 
the good qualities of the deceased, and mourn- 
ing over their loss. Along the side were ar- 
ranged the rest of his wives, all of whom (eight 
in the whole) manifested by their uncouth 
movements and piteous exclamations, great 
sorrow at their bereavement. At a short dis- 
tance on one side sat six or eight musicians, 
with instruments of hollow-wood, and dried 
skins drawn tensely over one end; upon these, 
as drums, they incessantly played, which, to- 
gether with their war-horns, the mourning and 
erying of the women, the firing of the guns, 
made up a scene unique beyond conception. 

Amidst this confusion, approached a woman 
with an earthen vessel, containing a light color- 
ed fluid. Dipping her hand into it, with the ut- 
most solemnity, she spread it gradually over 
the face, and then the body. This, as it be- 
came dry, appeared like chalk, and gave tothe 
corpse a hideous aspect. Next came two men, 
brothers of the deceased, with long strips of 
cloth (calico, ginghams, etc.) which were spread 
successively over the body. This was to show 
the number and variety of his robes; in other 
words, that he was rich, consequently a great 
man. Then came his ornaments, such as strings 
of beads of various colors and sizes, strings of 
leopards’ teeth, which in numbers, are a sign of 
wealth. These were laid upon and about his 
heap, and his snuff-box by his side. Things 
being thus arranged, the body lay in state. 

In another direction, in the ceutre of a little 
space or court-yard, around which are built the 
houses of the deceased, lay a heap of broken 
wooden bowls, crockery, etc., ready for the in- 
terment. These are considered money and or- 
naments; and the highest ambition of all who 
aspire to wealth and influence, is to have the 
inside of their houses hung with them in great 
numbers. Around this space, or little yard, 
were arranged six or eight grave, patriarchal 
looking men, having red woollen caps, long 
grey beards, and in their hands long and highly 
polished canes. These were the fathers of his 
wives. To their view and to that of spectators, 
was opened an old leather trunk, filled with his 
treasures. From this were drawn, piece after 
piece, calicoes, checks, and ginghams, in fur- 
ther display of the dead man’s wealth. 

Two or three hours were thus spent in exhib- 
iting strips of calico, crockery, etc., to impress 
the surrounding multitude with a lofty idea of 
his rank and riches. 








The coffin was then, 
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brought forward, made in the usual manner 
with rough pine boards. The body was de. 
posited therein, amidst the firing of guns, ang 
terrific sounds of their drums, and war-h 
and the wailings of hundreds of females. U 
and around the sides were packed the cloths 
before exhibited. The lid was then nailed 
down and the coffin covered with blue cotton 
striped over with white in figures of a dia 
shape. This done, a bullock was produced 
and slaughtered by the head of the coffin; the 
blood caught in a bowl was poured upon other 
cloths and crockery deposited in chests; a kid 
was likewise killed, and two fowls and rice 
prepared with palm-oil, for the dead. At last 
came a moment of comparative silence; and 
soon after, by the confused movement of the 
multitude in an opposite direction, the chief of 
the tribe was perceived to be approaching io 
bid the final adieu to the remains. He wore q 
white silk hat and a piece of ae around 
the waist; in this simple dress proceeded to 
the head of the coffin, and leaning over it, rest. 
ing upon his staff, spoke about five minutes to 
the corpse; no one could or would tell me what 
he said. Having finished, he retired to hig 
house. Then stepped forward a man of strik. 
ing appearance, and addressed the crowd with 
a? energy. This it seems was the “soldier. 
ing or commander of the military,” issuing the 
orders of the subsequent exercises. The sol. 
diers were to proceed to the front of the agent’s 
house upon the Cape, and there to fire a salute 
in honor of the dead. At this moment the cof. 
fin was placed upon the heads of two s 
men, one at the foot and the other at the heat 
who immediately proceeded, at a rapid pace, 
through the winding streets of the town, till 
they came in front of the king’s house. There 
they stopped and refused to go farther. Such 
movements are common in all funeral proces. 
sions. The corpse at such times is unwilling 
to go, say they; the devil stands in the way, 
After much turning and pulling and shoving, by 
the bearers, this evil was overcome, when they 
proceeded with still greater rapidity, amidst the 
discharge of guns, to the agency house, as or- 
dered by the “soldier king.”” Now commenced 
their salute, which continued, an irregular and 
dangerous firing, or rather exploding of guns, 
for fifteen minutes. This done the procession 
moved on to the water’s edge, in the same con- 
fused manner as before. The coffin was set 
down upon the beach, and further ceremonies 
performed, preparatory to a farewell from the 
wives of the deceased, and a passage over to a 
neighboring island, their place of interment, 
Now were renewed the horrible wailings of the 
women; some of whom threw themselves u 
the coffin, others danced around it, tossin it 
arms in the air, while others again rolled oyer 
and over upon the sand, beating and to i 
themselves in various ways, betokening their 
rief. At last the time arrived for transporting 
the chests, containing the goods and articles to 
he buried with the body. These were carried 
first to the island, and placed upon the beach 
under the flying flag, which had been furled in 
crossing over. Then came the coffin, accom- 
panied only by the number just necessary for 
performing the burial. The procession was 
again formed, and now advanced in greater or- 
der. The individuals, bearing a quarter of the 
slaughtered bullock, the goat, fowls, and the 
rice, led the way. Then followed the standard- 


bearer immediately preceding the body, and 
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others carrying the chests of cloths and crock- | 


. Winding their way between rocks and 
bushes, they —— slowly to the place of 
burial; the whole of the route being previously 

inkled with rice by the way of appeasing 
and couciliating the favor of the devil. At last 
they ~~ in about the centre of the island, 
where, digging a shallow grave, they deposited 
the body. Upon it they threw the crockery, 
etc., previously broken into a thousand pieces; 
and around the grave they strewed the cloths, 
ealicoes, and ginghams, torn and mutilated in 
Jike movner. Upon a rock, and near the place, 
were left the meat and rice, the latter being 
scattered in every direction. 

Thus closed the burial of a “great man” of 
the Greybo tribe, in Afriea. In witnessing this 
scene, | was never more deeply impressed with 
their degradation. It seems to be nothing more 
than a vain desire of empty show, and affecta- 
tion of wealth. But little or no sorrow, in my 
view, characterized their doings, and through- 
out the whole IT could think of nothiag else but 
“devils and lost spirits.” When I thought of 
the usual consequences of death among this 

le, the charges of witchcraft, and the pun- 
ishment of many innocent beings, by poison, 
sadness and sorrow “gat hold upon me,” and I 
could but wonder at the delay of the wrath of 
God against such ungodliness, and unright- 
eousness of men.” 

i have often tried to get at their real object 
in burying cloth with the dead, and in deposit- 
ing meat and rice near them; but in general the 
ph answer obtained has been, “that be coun- 
try fash,” ‘white man hab him fash, and dis be 
country fash.”” On this occasion, however, I 
was informed by one of the principal and most 
intelligent men that it was for the use of the de- 
ceased. I asked if he supposed a dead man 
capable of eating food. “No! no!” with quick 
reply, “but spose he die and we no give him 
money, that time he come to t’other place (the 
land of spirits,) when they look him, and he no 
hab money, den they say ‘ugh!’ he be poor fel- 
low, and no let him in; so they make palaver 
forhim. ‘Spose he hab plenty thing, den they 
take him in, and he be great man among em,’ 
and they do him good fash.” 

This seems to be about all the idea they 
have of a futurity. They believe after a man 
dies, his soul appears again in this world, after 
a short time, in the body of an infant, who again 
in turn re-appears in the form of another, and 
so on eternally. Human existence thus be- 
comes a circle, an unceasing round of life and 
death, so to speak, while no accountability, no 

nt enters into the view. 

“Seah” had been my patient, and had lon 
been laboring under a very bad cough, an 
died by consumption. He had Jost all faith in 
“country doctors,” and during his last illness, 
requested to be carried out to the mission, to 
evade their cruel treatment, and disgusting 
nostrums. Their influence, however, was too 

t, and prevented this. The night before 

is death, he declared to the by-standers, that 

his death was not occasioned by witchcraft, 
and forbade the administration of any red 
water on his account. This is a case exhibit- | 
ing the influence of the missionary. The views 
of this man had been so far changed as to save | 





the lives of many others through this single re- | | 


quest. Have we not eneouragement to believe 
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that our influence will go further? May we not 
a ~y our efforts will result in the salvation 
of souls 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN CHINA. 


In former volumes of this work mention has 
ofien been made of the Ophthalmic Hospital 
established at Canton and sustained by christian 
and philanthropic gentlemen residing there; and 
on page 170, of the last volume, allusion was 
made to the contemplated organization of a 
Medical Missionary Society by the same gep- 
tlemen, and it was mentioned that a spacious 
building, capable of accommodating 150 pa- 


| tients, had been purchased at Macao, intended 


by Doct. Colledge, the purchaser, to be used 
for the purposes of the society. On the 21st of 
February, of last year, a meeting of gentlemen 
interested in the object was held, and ‘The 
Medical Missionary Society in China’ organiz- 
ed. The object of the society, as briefly stated 
by its committee, in a pamphlet which they 
have brought before the public, is, “To encour- 
age the practice of medicine among the Chi- 
nese, to extend to them some of those benefits 
which science, patient investigation, and the 
ever-kindling light of discovery have conferred 
upon ourselves.” 

The peculiar situation, character, and prejue 
dices of the Chinese, and the apparent impossi- 
bility, at present, of bringing the usual means 
of diffusing christian and otber useful knowl- 
edge to bear directly upon them, seem, in the 
view of the society, to render the method now 
proposed to be adopted expedient. It is not 
proposed as being the most direct and appro- 
priate manner of introducing the gospel to a 
heathen people; but as being likely to open one 
avenue through which some of the blessings of 
Christianity may flow in upon that vast com- 
munity, while all other avenues are fast closed 
against it. On this point, the committee of the 
society, in their published address, remark— 


In the midst of many improvements, and 
surrounded by numerous social advantages, the 
Chinese are nevertheless deficient in medicine 
and surgery, and acknowledge this deficiency 
by their conduct, whenever they can avail 
themselves of the well-directed skill and the 
superior adroitness of foreigners., The love of 
ease and the hopes of health lead mankind to 
accept assistance, wherever they can find it, to 
forego their prejudices, and sometimes to make 
large sacrifices, even under a very slender 
pect of recovery. The Chinese, though exclu- 
sive in all their policy, form no exception to this 
rule, for they have come in crowds to the 
ophthalmic institution, submitting to opera- 
tions and medical treatment with unbounded 
confidence, and obtaining health and restora- 
tion, through the means of the physician, with 
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— mark of the most unfeigned respect and 
thankfulness. 

Our course, then, is clear, a road to useful- 
ness is thus open before us, a great people 
stand in need of our assistance in this way, and 
are withal very glad to receive it. To restore 
health, to ease pain, or in. any way to diminish 
the sum of human misery, forms an object wor- 
thy of the philanthropist. But in the prosecu- 
tion of our views we look forward to far higher 
results than the mere relief of human suffering. 
We hope that our endeavors will tend to bre 
down the walls of prejudice and long cherished 
nationality of feeling, and to teach the Chinese, 
that those whom they affect to despise are both 
able and willing to become their benefactors. 
They shut the door against the teachers of the 
“gospel; they find our books often written in 
idioms which they cannot readily understand; 
and they have laid such restrictions upon com- 
merce, that it does not awaken amongst them 
that love of science, that spirit of invention, and 
that freedom of thought, which it uniformly ex- 
cites and fosters, whenever it is allowed to take 
its own course without limit or interference. 
In the way of doing them good, our opportuni- 
ties are few, but among these, that of practis- 
ing medicine and surgery stands pre-eminent. 
Favorable results have hitherto followed it, and 
will still continue to do so. It is a department 
of benevolence peculiarly adapted to China. 
Ordinary modes of conve ring. information fail 
to attract the re of hinese. Hence 
their groundless fears and suspicions of us con- 
tinue unchanged. If a ray of light flash unex- 
‘egg upon them, they view it, not as a pure 

am from an uncorrupted source, but as an 
ignis fatuus, calculated only to mislead. Could 
we dispel these fears and make known to them 
the true character and desires of the civilized 
western nations, many are sanguine that a more 
friendly policy would be adopted towards us. 
And in the department of benevolence to which 
our attention is now turned, purity and disin- 
terestedness of motive are more clearly evinced 
than in any other. They appear unmasked; 
they attract the gaze, and excite the admiration 
ond, ratitude of thousands. 

“Heal the sick” is our motto—constitutin, 
alike the injunction under which we act, an 
the object at which we aim, and which, with the 
blessing of God, we hope to accomplish, by 
means of scientific practice, in the exercise of 
an unbought and untiring kindness. We have 
called ours a missionary society, because we 
trust it will advance the cause of missions, and 
because we want men to fill our institutions, 
who, to the requisite skill and experience and 
self-denial, add the high moral qualities which 
are usually looked for in a missionary. 


Respecting the manner in which the society 
contemplate obtaining suitable professional men 
for accomplishing its objects, and the character 
which they should sustain, the address of the 
committee before referred to contains the fol- 
lowing remarks— 


The objects we have in view in the founda- 
tion of a society of this description are: 

1. That those who shall come out as medi- 
eal missionaries to China may find here those 
to whom they can apply for assistance and in- 
formation, on their first arrival in the country. 
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2. That by this means their services may be 
made immediately available, while, at the same 
time, they may be put in the way of learnj 
the language, for the purpose of fitting them. 
selves to practise in parts of the country to 
which foreigners have not hitherto gained free 
access. 

3. We do not propose to appoint individuals 
to the work, but to receive and assist the med}. 
cal men who shall be sent out by societies 
formed for the purpose either in England or 
America. Being acquainted with the peculiar. 
ities of the case, our special desire is to draw 
attention to the selection of men of suitable 
qualifications. 

We therefore propose to receive an 
sums of money which may be given in aid of 
this object, and to disburse them as shall be 
deemed expedient, uniil the soeiety ve formed. 
so that the labors of those who engage in the 
cause shall not be retarded. 

For the agents by whom we are to carry our 
object into execution, we must look to the mis. 
sionary boards and committees in Great Britain 
and the United States. They have it in their 
— to help us, and are best qualified to se. 
a -_ that are fitted to exeente Aad desi 

e do not engage to support such individ 
and therefore shail leave thems free to cher 
all the better feelings of an honorable independ. 
ence. We offer them hospitals, with every 
other necessary and suitable accommodation 
and means of effecting good. In these hospi. 
tals we require for the patients the same uni- 
form and well-considered attention, which are 
enjoyed in institutions of a similar kind at 
home. Men of eminent qualifications and tried 
character are indispensable for the successful 

rosecution of the work. For after the society 

as done all it ean do, by way of preparation, 

its direct influence on the Chinese is to be ex. 
erted through the agents it employs: on them, 
therefore, the destinies of the society are sus. 
pended. If they fail, it fails. Their success is 
its success. ey are to give effect to the 
wishes of the society and its friends. Too 
much care cannot be bestowed on their selec. 
tion. Both in character and in practice they 
should be every way good men. The constitu. 
tion of the society has been framed so as to 
guard—as far as it is in its power to guard— 
this point. 


In a statement published by Doct. Colledge, 
the principal British surgeon at Canton, and 
president of the society, while on his recent 
visit to this country, some additional remarks 
are made on this point, most essential to the sue- 
cess of the society, so far as exerting a health- 
ful moral and religious influence on the Chinese 
people is concerned, or preparing the way for 
more direct missionary labor. He says— 


With regard to the qualifications of the medi- 
eal gentlemen to be employed, the nature of 
the work requires, first, that they be thoroughly 
acquainted with their profession, and — 
energy and activity; next, that they be religious; 
and lastly, that they be men who consider their 
own interest as entirely subordinate, when 
compared with that of the great cause in which 
they engage. I say religious, because, in the 
course of medical practice, opportunities will 
occur, when a man piously disposed might in- 
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culcate religious precepts with great effect, al- 

he may not unite in his own person, the 
two professions of divinity and medicine; a 
union which I think objectionable, as the all- 
absorbing duties of the active physician would 
Jeave him but a scanty portion of time to de- 
yote to any regular form of religious instruc- 
tion: moreover the profession of medicine is re- 
plete with responsibility, and requires unremit- 


-ting attention, and though individuals may be 


found who are competent to the duties of both 
divinity and medicine, I do say~-from my 
knowledge of mankind, that such exceptions 
are rare. 


On the propriety and importance of such 
Jabors the committee remark— 


It has been sometimes objected, that to at- 
tend to the diseases of men is not the proper 
business of a missionary. This objection may 
be shortly answered by a reference to the con- 
duct of the Savior and his apostles, who, while 
they taught mankind things that concerned 
their eternal interests, were not indifferent to 
their bodily sufferings. What he was pleased 
to do by his divine power, and what they did 
by miraculous endowments no one can in these 
days pretend to effect. But we are command- 
ed and encouraged to imitate them, by the 
use of such means as knowledge and the ex- 
ercise of a genuine charity will furnish. The 
importance of education has long been ad- 
mitted, and none regard its requisite expense 
as a perversion of sacred funds—not that edu- 
cation can make the pagan a Christian, but 
because it is one of the best auxiliaries. 
Neither has it been considered as a misappli- 
cation of money, or of the missionary’s talent, 
to employ science as an instrument where- 
with to sweep away the foundations of idola- 
trous systems—not that science can convert a 
heathen, but that, by demonstrating to him the 
falsity of his religion, it may prepare the way 
for him to seek the truth. A similar rank and 
equal consideration are what we ask for the 
healing science and practice. 

A peculiarity of the Medical Missionar 
Society in China is, that it addresses itself 
to the considerajion of all. The man of 
science and the philanthropist, who look es- 
pecially to immediate benefits, are here in- 
terested. And to the sympathies of those 
who, while they equally appreciate the de- 
sirableness of contributing in every feasible 
manner to the welfare of their species for 
time, contemplate with unspeakably more so- 
licitude those interests which are eternal, it 
presents an irresistible—an overwhelming— 
claim. When we reflect upon the present 
state of surgery and medicine in China, the 
suffering that is experienced, the lives annually 
and needlessly lost, and advert to the time 
when similar ignorance was the misfortune of 
the nations of Europe; and when we consider 
the rational basis upon which science is now 
established, and our facilities for imparting it 
to others; the obligation upon enlightened na- 
tions becomes imperative, to improve the op- 

rtunity afforded, of imparting to others the 
incalculable benefits received from the appli- 
cation of chemistry and natural and inductive 
philosophy to the subject of health, in the in- 
vestigation of the causes and phenomena of 
and the means of controlling it. 
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It is proposed to have two branches, one 
at Canton and one at Macao; the number to be 
enlarged, if circumstances should at a future 
period require and permit it. The surgical and 
medical Jabors in the hospital it is proposed to 
arrange under six departments, all of which 
should receive due attention as soon as the 
number of professional agents, and the ac- 
commodations of the society shall be ade- 
quate. 

The advantages which the society proposes 
to effect, are the direct relief of much personal 
suffering; securing the confidence and esteem 
of the Chinese, breaking down their prejudices 
against foreigners and Christianity, and thus 
paving the way for introducing the gospel; the 
benefits which might result to medical science 
generally; imparting medical knowledge and 
skill to young Chinese, and preparing them for 
doing good among their countrymen, and ex- 
erting an influence in favor of a more liberal 
policy than has heretofore characterized that 
nation; and the acquisition of knowledge of the 
Chinese language, and concerning the state of 
the empire generally. 

Very liberal donations have been made by 
the gentlemen in Canton and other places in 
that quarter, for promoting the object. These, 
since the establishment of the ophthalmic hos- 
pital, in 1836, have amounted to about $10,000. 
Doct. Colledge, the president of the society, 
has recently visited some of the large cities of 
the United States, and has been encouraged 
with promises of liberal contributions, princi- 
pally from merchants concerned in the China 
trade. Soon he will present the subject to the 
christian and philanthropic feeling of the British 
community. 


MISSION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


Objects and Scenery among the Mountains. 


Rev. J. Wilson, stationed at Subathu, while on 
a tour among the settlements of the Himma- 
layan mountains, gives some interesting ac- 
counts of the grand and beautiful scenery, and 
other peculiar objects which met his eye in that 
quarter. Writing from Rampore, on the 24th 
of September, he says— 


Since we have been in the neighborhood of 
the snowy range, I have observed that every 
morning we have a perfectly clear atmosphere. 
As soon as the sun rises, soft, fleecy clouds 
begin to stretch across the dells near the snows. 
Towards ten o’clock the vapor exhaled by the 
sun settles into dense clouds around the highest 
peaks, so as to quite shut out the snowy peaks 
from our view. Towards evening heavy rain- 
clouds pass over our heads and threaten rain. 
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It seems as if there might be rain here every 
evening, if the day were a little longer in dura- 
tion, so that the sun’s rays might have a “~~ 
time to play upon the snow-clad summits. But 
the night seems to exert a counteracting influ- 
enee, and to undo what the day has done; it 
dissipates the clouds which the day has gather- 
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so steep, that we could scarcely sit on ouy 
chairs, or at night keep ourselves from slidi 
off our charpais, native bedsteads. Our m 
to-day was bat ten coss. The little villages 
which we passed on our way up to Hattu, have 
an air of unusual plenty and comfort. The soi} 
and cultivation are the best we have geen in the 
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ed, or — deposites their contents in dew 
upon the more distant hills and dells. 

The heat along the valley of the Sutlej is 
very oppressive. At Narcunda Pass we found 
the weather severely cold. From that place we 
descended to the valley of the Sutlej; a de- 
scent of perhaps 5,000 feet, while our latitude 
or longitude is not changed two miles. 

We crossed on a bridge of pine planks over 
the mouth of a very large creek, the water of 


which appears as pure as if it had just burst || 


from the deep bed of the “everlasting snows.” 
Along its sides. are high, precipitous rocks, so 
white that their broken fragments, which are 
strewed along the shore, give a brightness to 
the shore that makes it severely painful to the 
eyes to look at them for any length of time. 

At Rampore and various other places we saw 
the people crossing the river on ropes of grass. 
They have seven or eight medium-sized ropes 
of grass stretched across the river, about forty | 
or fifty feet above the surface of the water, and | 
fastened to rocks or abutments at each side. | 
A kind of slide made of wood passes over all | 
the ropes together; on the under side of it is | 
fastened the two ends of a short rope, in which 
the passenger seats himself, and holds the rope 
ateach side with his hands; thus adjusted, a | 
man at the other side of the river ir a small | 
rope fastened to the slide, and thus draws him | 
over. 

While we stood by the ferry, a young man | 
crossed the river two or three times, climbing 
along the under side of the ropes with his back | 
downwards. He supported himself, and ad- | 
vanced entirely by the strength of his hands | 
and feet, throwing his hand and foot alternately 
over the ropes. He erossed the rives as expe- 
ditiously as he could have done if he had had a | 

to walk upon. 





hills. The houses in the villages of these highey 
ranges are generally two stories high, The 
upper story is occupied by the family and the 
| lower by the cattle. Flies, bugs, and fleas are 
| consequently very numerous, and the appear. 
|ance of things outside of the houses very 
| filthy. 

Around the sides of Hattu the vegetation ig 
very rank. In several places are ‘shepherds 
| watching their flocks by night,” and by day 
also. ‘hey have no shelter, but are literally 
| “exposed Yo the damps by night and the heat 
| by day.” They have with each flock four or 
| five large ragged dogs, which seem to under. 
| stand rfectly that they are the guardians of 
|the flock. Their appearance reminds one 
|strongly of patriarchal times. With their 
| blankets around them, and each one his trast 
| dog by his side, they take their stations at dif. 
| ferent places around their flocks, and thus pass 
|the night;—the heavens above and the wild 
| mountain heights around them. I suppose, 
| while thus employed, the Psalmist of Israel 
| meditated many of those sweetly pious strains 
| which have furnished food and consolation for 
| the heavenly-minded ever since. 

In the afternoon we went over to the village, 
with some tracts, etc. At first we could find no 
persen capable of reading. I read to a littl 
crowd that gathered around, the ten command. 
ments, and the exhortation printed with them, 
Before I had finished, a young man came who 
could read a little, and presently another who 
could read better. To each of these we gave 
a Gospel and the ten Commandments. 

29. Deora, metropolis of Jubal. Our march 
from Jashla this morning, about eight coss, ex- 
| ceeded any thing that I have ever seen for rug. 
| gedness and hazard, especially for our horses, 
| We suffered ourselves yesterday to be led of 











brid 
We had made our arrangements to cross 
over, for sake of the experiment. But just as || nearer way. 
they were drawing the last person over, before || During the whole of this morning’s ride, and 
our turn came, the rope broke by which he was || part of yesterday’s, we had nothing but the 
drawn, when he was about the middle of the || “Pag-dandi,” or native foot-path. It lay along 
river; and he had to be drawn back till the rope || the summit of a high sharp ridge of mountain, 
should be mended. As we could claim no |! very precipitous on both sides. The path, in 
higher motives than mere curiosity, and the || many places, was not more than seven inches 
vanity of being able to say that we had crossed || wide, and in many places not more than half 
on a rope of grass, we thought it expedient to || that width. The grass along the side of the 
decline the trip, and to deny ourselves the || path was wet, and the path slippery. In many 
tification of that feeling of vanity. The || places a slip of two inches would have precipi. 
Bid of ropes is so high, and the stream so || tated man or horse, or both, twice as many rods 
ra a‘ down among rocks and precipices, where there 
fall in would have scarcely any human proba- || was no hope of escape. As we drew near the 
bility of escape. 


|| point of the hill, where we had to descend toa 
During the rainy season, the mode of ferry- || deep valley, it rained heavily. For some time 
ing the river is upon bulleck skins inflated with | 


the made-road by the watives for the sake of a 





nd so rough, that the person who should | 


before the rain began, the clouds gathered 
air. The ferryman spreads himself down with | 


his breast on the bullock skin, and takes little 

ddles in his hands. The passenger places | 
imself with his knees upon the back of the | 
ferryman, and employs his hands in holding | 


around our path so as to envelope us in a wil- 
derness of clowd: we could not sec any object 
six yards distant. It rained heavily, and the 
path was narrow, stony, and precipitous, be- 
yond any thing I had ever seen a horse att 





to travel. We had to torn aside to where 


himself on; thus adjusted, they paddled their | 
natives had sqme cultivated terraces, and jump 


way across. 





Hariala. Passed this day over the - |; down from one of these to the other. 
of Hattu, and pitched our tent amid surround- | sometimes had to spring down a perpendicular 
fir-trees and over against the village. The || distance of five feet to a narrow terrace, of 


ly spot on which we could pitch our temt was || seach their feet down some distance to a stone 











. pletely exhausted 
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might project a little out from the wall, 
os from t ft ee down. When the mist 
cleared away, or rather when we descended 
below the level of the rain-cloud, we had still 
to go down a precipice which it would have 
made a person, unaccustomed to mountain 
scenery, Siar to have looked down. But to 
our great surprise, our horses arrived at the end 
of the march without any visible harm, though 
very much fatigued. The kindness of Provi- 
dence to us, to our men and animals, was par- 
ticularly manifested in this morning’s march. 


Concluding the narrative of his tour, Mr. 
Wilson remarks— 


In this region every thing is yet to be done 
jn regard to the spread of the gospel. It ap- 

ars to me, from the inquiries we made, and 
the facts developed in this litUe excursion, that 
it is not the privilege of one in a thousand to 
read their own language with tolerable ease. 
This is one great hindrance; for where there is 
a reading people, the books and tracts, which 
can easily be placed before the people, carry 
with them such evidence of the superiority of 
Christianity in its spirit and its influence as will 
procure it friends; and with the blessing of God’s 
spirit will procure admission for it to their 
hearts. But where the people cannot read, the 
work stands at a point many degrees farther 
back. Still the work is the Lord’s work—the 
power is also his, and he knows how to reach 
the hearts of men when he wishes to accom- 
plish his own pleasure in them. 


MISSION OF THE BAPTIST BOARD OF FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS IN BURMAH. 


Mr. Kincaid, traveling on the Tenasserim 
mountains, a range running between the gulf of 
Siam and bay of Bengal, and extending towards 
the peninsula of Malacca, gives the following 
account of— 


Exposures on the Mountains—Islands on the 
Coast. 


March 30, 1838. We set off in Indian file, 
for more than three hours wending our way 
alor; the bed of a mountain stream, sometimes 
only two or three feet deep. On either side 
the mountains rose up to a great height. In 
many places the stream is filled with brush and 
fallen trees, over which we had to climb; 
though this was not always practicable, and we 
were obliged to creep on our hands and feet for 
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and without tails. The Karens tell me they are 
bold and savage, often attacking travelers, if 
not more than two together. When surrounded 
by great numbers of these animals, urging each 
other forward to an attack, by the most deafen- 
ing yells, the only — is in setting fires, of 
which they, like other wild animals, are afraid. 
For ten or twelve days past we have had thun- 
der storms every evening, preceded by heat 
that is nearly suffocating. The thunder is so 





loud and so constant, that it is difficult making 
ja person hear only a few feet distant. About 
| four o’clock the clouds began to gather in dehse 
| black masses; and, as the Karens tell me, the 
| storms are much more severe in these moun- 
| tains than on the plains below, we concluded to 
|halt for the night. Every effort was made to 
| provide a shelter from the rapidly gathering 
|storm. I was so weary it was impossible to 
| render any assistance. We had a very com- 
| fortable shelter in less than an hour. Before 
| our dinner was prepared, the storm came down, 
|and except on one or two occasions, I never 
saw such a storm before. The whole atmos- 
eee appeared to be a living mass of fire. 
| here was a continued roar of thunder, min- 
| gled, almost every breath, with sharp, deafen- 
| ing peals, like the discharge of heavy artillery. 
| The rain too was poured out in torrents, from 
| which our leaves afforded us but a partial re- 
|fuge. The moral grandeur of the scene, how- 
| ever, banished all thought of inconvenience and 
| discomfort. Time passed unnoted; hours ap- 
| peared to be minutes; there was no room for 
\fevity, and no room for sadness. The huge 
| masses of clouds, hurrying on, and rolling up 
| and down the sides of lofty and ragged moun- 
| tains, the blazing atmosphere, the incessant rolF 
| of thunder, and the torrents of rain, accompan- 
| ied with strong gales of wind, altogether form- 
| ed a scene most impressively sublime. 


Writing on the next day, Mr. Kincaid 
| adds— 


| 
' 
| We set off at an early hour, and after eight 
| hours’ march reached the ‘Tennasserim, 140 or 
| 150 miles above Mergui. Our journey to-day, 
as yesterday, has been onabben the wildest 
| scenes of nature, most of the way without the 
least evidence that any human being had been 
| there before us. I suppose one half of the dis- 
| tance we walked in the channel of a stream, 
| having, some part of the way, a most welcome 
| sandy bottom, with only a few inches of water; 
then again, rocky and precipitous, with occa- 
sional deep basins, taking us nearly to the chin 
|in water. Tracks of the rhinoceros, elephant, 








fifleen or twenty yards together. After leaving 
this stream, or rather getting to the head of it, 
we ascended the high range of mountains which 
stretch along from north to south between the 
Tennasserim and the ocean. I was obliged to 
lie down on the ground several times, com- 

om I got to the top. The 
mountains are irregular, precipitous, and cov- 
ered with a dense forest. We traveled about 
four hours amidst these wild ragged movntains, 
often having no other path than that-made by 
wild elephants and tigers. This is their own 
undisputed territorygand if one may judge by 
their tracks and paths, they are vefy numerous, 
Monkeys too range these wild regions in count- 
less numbers. There is one kind very large, 


| tiger, deer, wild hog, and monkey, are every 
|| where seen, Their hard-beaten and frequent 
1] aths give one a fearful idea of their number. 
|| There is here no spot of barren earth. Vege- 
| tation is every where seen, in all its wildest 
\luxuriance. We are all quite happy to get 
|over the mountains to this pleasant little vil- 
} lage. Our reception has been so cordial that 
= quite forget the hardships of the past three 
ays. 
| This village, or rather hamlet, stands on the 
west side of the river, on high level ground, 
with an extremely fertile soil. The river is 
about 300 yards wide. The chief has visited 
me two or three times in Mergui, and fora 
month past has been expecting my arrival. 
Some time since he built a zayat, in which him- 
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self and neighbors meet on the Sabbath, and 
worship the Christian’s God. re are five 
houses; having thirty-two or thirty-three souls. 
But two or three miles distant, are other ham- 
lets, sitting in the shades of death, and either 
enemies or ignorant of God. At early candle- 
lighting all came to hear the gospel. 


Of the natural beauty and fertility of the 
islands on the coast, and the utter ignorance of 
the inhabitants on all subjects connected with 
religion and a future state, he writes— 


April 19. Early this morning put up on this 
island. It is about a mile in diameter, has 
plenty of fresh water, and is surrounded by 
— numbers of islands in every direction as 
ar as the eye can reach. I am about 150 
miles from Mergui, and thirty miles from the 
main land. The St. Matthew’s river, that sepa- 
rates the British provinces from Siam, is but 
little to the south of this. The scenery is un- 
commonly fine and picturesque. The islands 
are all densely oneted, and of all sizes and 
forms. Some of them are low and very level, 
others have bold rocky shores, and rise into 
mountain ridges. The climate too must be de- 
lightfully pleasant. One cannot help exclaim- 
ing, “This is a beautiful world.” The ocean, 
on every side, spotted with a thousand green 
islands and islets, all beaming with existence— 
“Man alone is vile.”” Those modern infidels, 
who dream of perfection, if they can only — 
out all systems of religion, might find a splendid 
field here, all cultivated to their hands. I am 
now surrounded by about 300 souls, men, 
women, and children, entirely free from all re- 
ligion. They have no God, no temple, no 
riest, no liturgy, no holy day, and no prayers. 
n their domestic habits they are free from all 
conventional rules. They are very poor too, 
have no house, no garden, no cultivated field, 
no domestic animals but dogs. I never saw 
such abject poverty, such an entire destitution 
of all the comforts of life. 

5. I have remained on this little island five 
days, and every morning and evening, sitting 
on the sea-beach, have taught this poor, de- 
graded people the knowledge of God. I have 
resorted to every method of instruction, in order 
to reach’ their understanding; with how much 
success, is known only to the Great Teacher, 
who is the true light. Of God and immortality 
they had never heard; so much the more they 
appeared to be interested. Two evenings a 
large number of them remained till after nine 
fneh. Last evening I urged them to pray to 
the living God, of whom they had now beard, 
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and in doing so, uttered several short prayers, 
or rather sentences, that they might the better | 
understand me. Their attention was greatly | 
arrested, and several immediately asked to be | 
taught to pray. I taught them a short prayer, | 
containing three or four sentences, and then | 
asked them if they would forsake all sin and 
serve the great God, who made heaven and 
earth. Some cighy or a hundred immediately 
replied, “I will,” “I will.” I told them about 
the Karens, their conversion to God, and learn- 
ing to read. They urged me to come and live 
on one of their islands; said they would all 
learn to read and become Christians. On ask- 
ing for some of their boys to educate in Mer- 
gu, I got fair promises, but greally fear the 

ys will not be coming; and the monsoons are 
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just at hand, so that I cannot venture at sea ip 
a boat. 


Shyan Language and Orthography. 


The missionaries in Asam, writing frow Sq. 
diya, remark— 


The Shyans have, properly speaking, no 
character of their own—the Burman being ay 
exotic, introduced along with their religion, at 
what precise period is unknown. Before that 
time there was an alphabet in use among the 
Ahoms, a branch of the Tai race, which some. 
what resembled both the Burmese and Tibetian, 
This is now extinct, although we have obtained 
several books written in it, but intelligible only 
to the Ahom pundits. The Khamtis and other 
Shyans, in their kyaungs teach not only the 
Burman character, but the Burman books, al- 
though not one in twenty of the priests them. 
selves understands the Burman language: the 
only read it, like parrots, and teach their pepe 
to do the same. Absurd as this is, it is the 
uniform method of teaching in the kyaungs; 
and after the boys have learned to read { 
Burman, they are put to writing their own lap. 
guage in the same character, which they are of 
course obliged to modify, in order to express 
their sounds—persons in different sections of the 
country spelling the language in entirely differ. 
ent ways. ‘This creates a great variety of sys. 
tems, of which we can select no one as a stand- 
ard, which could be understood by all. 

But, however written, the Burman alphabet 
is inadequate to the expression of the Shyan 
sounds. Many of the most important of these 
sounds are wanting in the Burman. In writi 
the vowels in Shyan, nearly every character is 
used to express at least dwo organically different 
sounds; and of the five tones applicable to 
nearly every syllable, only one has a mark, 
which, however, is applied only in a few cases, 
So that in more than half the words, a sin: 
form is susceptible of ten varieties; that is, two 
organically distinct vowels, each pronounced 
with five different tones. It is not indeed al- 
ways the case that each of these ten sounds has 
a separate meaning; generally not more than 
four or five, amongst the whole, are words in 
actual use. These are ambiguous, and the 
sense can only be made out by studying the 
connection in which they stand. This pte Ro 
about the same difficulty in reading, as would 
be felt in reading English if we should omit all 
the vowels and write only the consonants, or in 
reading Hebrew without the vowel points. It 
is true that such a language can be read, but 
not fluently, unless it is a book which has been 
rendered familiar by long study, as are many 
of the Shyan scriptures which are read in the 
kyaungs. Such a language can never make 
its way into common use, as an organ of com- 
munication among the people, as the process 
of picking out the meaning is too laborious to 
be used for ordinary purposes. 

Our only alternative, therefore, is to re-model 
the Burman character, so that it shall be ade- 
quate to express the Shyan sounds, and 

such characters to express the tones as Mr. 
Wade has done in the Karen; or else to adopt 
the Roman system. And when we consider 
that the Burman character, is known to compar- 
atively so little extent, we feel satisfied that itis 





our duty, wherever our schools extend, to teach 
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other persons in the interior, acquainted 
with the Burman letters, amongst whom our 
schools cannot at present extend, to print in the 
Burman character, imperfect as it is, as nearly 
as possible after the manner in which the priests 
write it, without attempting to introduce any 
modifications of our own, which would only 
make it still less intelligible to the people, and 
would increase the size to nearly the dimen- 
sions of Siamese, the only character now in 
use, which faithfully and fully represents the 
yarious sounds of the Tai. 


oaly the Roman character; and for the priests | 
an 


On the same subject, Mr. Brown writes in his 
journal— 


It is impossible to frame a system out of the 
Burmese character, which will apply to the 
Shyan sounds, without making it so complex, 
as to render it inapplicable to the purposes of 
printing and common writing. On the contrary, 
the Roman letters, with the marks which we 
have affixed to them, are adapted to express 
every sound in the language, and every into- 
nation, with the most perfect precision. In ad- 
dition to these considerations, a book printed 
in the Burmese character requires to be of three 
or four times the size it would be in the Roman, 
inorder to be equally legible and distinct. The 
Burman Bible, as now printed, is four times the 
size of our common English Bible; yet so little | 
variety is there in the forms of the letters, and | 
so illy are they adapted to printing, that the ad- 
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The Board contemplate extending their mis- 
sions to the tribes located on and near the 
Indian territory, west of the state of Missouri. 

Missions to the White Population.—In four- 


'|teen of the states and three territories of the 


Union, the Board have 111 stations, which are 
in part supplied with fifty-five missionaries. 

Missions .to Foreign Lands.—The report 
contains a summary statement of the missions 
from 1835, when the present organization of the 
Board was introduced, to 1838. 

In August, 1835, the Board had three sta- 
tions, five missionaries, and five female and 
five native assistants, and 500 pupils under in- 
struction. On the Ist of September, 1838, it 
had seven stations, occupied by nine ordained 
missionaries, ten female and two male assist- 
ants, twenty native teachers, and 1,196 pupils 
in school. 

On the present state of the missions, it is 
added— 


Greece.—Athens—one missionary and wife, 
three female assistants, five male and eight fe- 
male Greek teachers; 630 pupils. Service is 
performed on Sunday in English and in modern 
Greek; twenty beneficiaries reside in the mis- 
sion family, and several others have become 
teachers in government schools in Greece. 





vantage, in respect to perspicuousness and leg- 


Syra—one missionary and wife, one printer 


ibility, is decidedly in favor of the English, al- Hi and wife, one male and three female Greek 


though the type is so small. This is a circum- 
stance which merits consideration. 


\teachers; 220 pupils. At this station divine 


How great | service is held on Sunday in English and in 


a drawback would it be upon the operation of || French. 


our Bible societies at home, if, for every Eng- | 


The press bas issued, since the last report, 


lish Bible they now circulate, they must furnish || 4,195,255 pages; in all 6,493,400 pages. 


a large octavo Bible of four times its size, and | 
published, of course, at four times the ex- 


pense. 
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BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE PROTESTANT. 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Summary View of its Missions. 


From the report of the proceedings of the | 
Board at its annual meeting, in September last, | 
the following particulars are gathered. 

Missions to the Indians.—Among the Indian 
tribes there are three stations—one near Green | 
Bay, designed principally as a boarding-school; | 
one among the Oneidas, in the same vicinity; | 
and one among the Menominees at lake Wine- | 
bago. The school at Green Bay in 1836 con- | 
tained sixty or seventy pupils, in March last | 
thirty-two, and is soon to be discontinued. 
An Episcopal college is chartered and to be | 
established on its site—At the stations just) 
named are three missionaries and four male and | 
five female assistants. | 





Crete—one missionary and wife, one male 
and one female Greek teachers; 281 pupils. 
This mission has been established less than one 
| year. 

Persia—one exploring missionary. 

China—(at Batavia)—two missionaries (one 
married,) one native teacher; about forty Chi- 

| nese pupils in the schools. 
West Africa.—Cape Palmas—three mission- 
| aries (one married), two lay assistants; 25 pu- 
|pils. Divine service is held at three stations. 
| An interior station is in progress, forty miles 
distant. Several of the native boys in the 
| school can read and write, and four of them act 
| as interpreters to the missionaries, when preach- 
|ing to the natives. Two church buildings are 
immediately needed. 


Of the importance of a large increase of the 
number of missionaries, it is said— 


In the opinion of the Board properly qualified 
missionaries are required for the followimg sta- 
tions, and should be sent forth as soon as prac- 

ticable. 

In the Domestic Department:—Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Missouri, twenty; Illinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan, ten; Tn Tennessee, and 
Georgia, ten; Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, thirty. 

In the Foreign Derpartment:—Two missiona- 
ries, (one of whom should be a man of expe- 
rience,) are needed for Constantinople. One at 


least should be added, at an early date if possi- 
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ble, to the China mission. At Ca 
one missionary is much needed, whose labors 
shall be exclusively given to the colonists around 
the mission, and another to operate upon the 
natives with reference to an interior station. 
In Texas, several devoted clergymen are need- 
ed atonce. Should it be resolved to commence 
a mission in Persia, the time cannot be far dis- 
tant when several missionaries will be required 
for that service. 

The board is happy to add that in reference 
to labors within the Greek church and in Texas, 
several clergymen are already in treaty with 
the foreign committee. 

Such additions will demand a large increase 
of funds; but past experience has proved that 
when missionaries offer, in whom the church 
can fully confide, the meany for their’ support 
are not wanting. 


A mission to Texas is in contemplation. 


Palmas, | 





Receipts and Expenditures—During the year 
| ending on the Slst of May, there was received 
| into the treasury of the Domestic Committee 
$26,545 35, and into that of the Foreign Com. 
mittee $27,193 98: while the payments from 
the former were $26,154 56; and from the lat. 
ter $32,916 40. 

Of the advance of the board since its pi 
organization, it is remarked— 


The missionaries and teachers of both de. 
partinents have in less than three years increas. 
ed from 48 to 101. The funds reported in the 
last triennial return, exclusive of items not from 
the church, were for thirty-four months about 

66,600 for the two departments. The amount 

uring the same period since, and from the 
same source, is $143,230 36 or more thay 
double the previous receipts. 





SAiscellanics. 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT RESPECTING THE 
MONTHLY CONCERT FOR PRAYER. 


Tue following article was prepared at the 
Missionary Rooms, and read at the united mis- 
sionary prayer-meeting in Park-street church 
on the evening of the first Monday in the 
present year. It is inserted in the Missionary 
Herald as containing facts of general and per- 
manent interest. 


In giving a concise historical statement of the 
Monthly Concert, the principal object will be to 
illustrate that manner of conducting the meeting, 
which is most likely to advance the cause of 
missions among the heathen. 

The earliest effort in modern times to effect a 
general concert in prayer for any one object, 
was about the middle of the last century; when 
several ministers in Scotland recommended 
“united extraordinary prayer to God, that he 
would appear in his glory and build up Zion.” 
This was in the year 1744, and the concert was 
proposed for two years. At the end of this 
time a memorial was printed, pape, its fur- 
ther continuance for seven years. This gave 
rise to President Edward’s “Humble attempt to 
promote explicit agreement and visible union of 
God’s people in extraordinary prayer for the 
revival of religion and the advansenent of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth.” A weekly con- 
cert was recommended on Saturday evening 
and Sabbath morning, and a quarterly concert 
on the first Tuesday of February, May, Au- 

st, and November. It does not appear that 

movers of this concert distinctly contem- 
plated missions to the heathen; and we cannot 
read the rich and powerful appeal of President 
Edwards without surprise, that he should have 
made no very distinct and special reference to 
the subject of foreign missions. But so it was. 
The set time for the breaking forth of the church 
upon the pagan world, which then was in a 
very different state of preparation from what it 
now is, had not come. This concert never be- 
came general, and was of short duration. The 
churches were not ready for a concerted move- 
ment of this sort. 


Those who commenced the missionary pra: 
meeting on the first Monday in the nah. bed 
no idea, when they began, of a general concert 
for prayer on this day among all Christians, 
Their minds conceived the grand idea of the 
conversion of the world, but seem not to have 
thought of the | sage oo of a general union 
and concert of the churches in prayer for this 
object. Perhaps they did not expect the meet. 
ing to extend beyond the Baptist denomination, 
of which they were members; perhaps not be- 
yond their own neighborhood in the midland 
counties of England. They were few in num- 
ber; but Carey, afterwards the distinguished 
missionary in India, was one of them, and the 
excellent Samuel Pearce was another, and An- 
drew Fuller another. This meeting was instit- 
uted in the year 1784, and has now existed 
more than half a century. 

There are few records of the meeting during 
the = part of the period of its existence, 
At the commencement of the present century, 
twelve dissenting congregations were united in 
a monthly meeting of this kind in London, 
The meeting was moveable through the twelve 
chapels, as they are there called, or churches, 
being held in each successively; and it was 
customary to publish a table in the December 
number of the Evangelical Magazine, contain- 
ing the place of each meeting through the ensu- 
ing year, the name of the minister who was to 
deliver the address, and the name of him who 
was to offer the prayers. After fourteen years, 
there were two distivet circuits through twelve 
churches in London. Three years later, the 
number of union meetings was increased to five, 
each revolving as before through twelve 
churches. This is supposed to be the present 
plan of the monthly meetings in London. Not 
one of them is stationary. All are moveable, 
and all move constantly from place to place. 
We are prepared to hear the complaint, made 
in the oy ye Magazine for 1822, that, al- 
though the five meetings were formed by the 
union of so many congregations, but few attend 
them. Their being hel in a different place 
each successive evening, would of course make 
it uncertain to the numerous religious strangers 








in the boarding-houses and hotels of the city 
where to find them; and few of the inhabitants 
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would go so regularly to a meeting havin 
no abiding place, as to form a habit of attend- 


"The monthly missionary —— meeting is 
believed to be now extensively observed by the 
evangelical dissenters and presbyterians in 
Great Britain, by many ——— churches 
on the continent of Europe, and by missionaries 
almost universally. 

We have discovered no trace of the meetin 
jn this country, ——— to the year 1815. A 
writer in the Panoplist then says, that while 
many observe it in Europe, some observe it 
jn America. Our war with Great Britain ended 
that year. In 1818, there were said to be hun- 
dreds of such meetings in our land. In 1827, 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church represented the concert as extensively 
observed. The meeting received an impulse 
in 1815, and again in 1830. 

In the year 1832, a new step was taken. 
The Presbyterian General Assembly recom- 
mended that the first Monday in the year 
should be observed as a day of fasting and 

, “for the divine blessing on the minis- 
ters of the gospel throughout the world, for the 
revival of religion in the whole of Christendom, 
and for the entire success of those benevolent 
enterprises which have for their object the 
world’s conversion to God.” The principal 
ecclesiastical bodies in New England concur- 
red in this measure, and the first Monday in 
the year has since been observed by many 
churches in the manner proposed, though with 
less of fasting and prayer of late, it is feared, 
than at first. 

Within a few years, a change in the time of 
holding the meeting, has been going on in this 
country. The change is from Monday to Sab- 
bath evening. A branch of the Presbyterian 
church went so far, last summer, as to recom- 
mend, by a formal act, that the monthly con- 
cert be observed on Sabbath —- t was 
su d by that body, that the lamentable 
neglect under which the concert was suffering, 
was owing, in part at least, to its being held on 
Monday ope It is yet to be seen how far 
the change will be beneficial. No doubt Mon- 
day is on some accounts an inconvenient day. 
Ministers are then suffering under the reaction 
of their Sabbath labors; and Monday is the 
busiest, most wearisome day of the week to 
those who have charge of the household affairs. 
Moreover it is thought by some, that the meet- 
ing on Monday has on the whole been a failure. 
We have no settled opinion to express on the 
subject of the change. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the ge on Monday evening has 
not been a failure. Imperfectly as it has been 
conducted and attended, it has been the great 
means of cherishing the missionary spirit in the 
churches. The change from Monday to Sab- 
bath evening is found to increase very consid- 
erably the numerical attendance; but the change 
will not, of itself, give gene d to the meet- 
ing. Nothing will do this, except study and 
pains-taking in preparation for the meeting, on 
the part of those who conduct it. Before the 
change is made, it should be considered wheth- 
er, in case the missionary prayer meeting is 
changed to Sabbath evening, those for Sabbath 
schools, tracts, and seamen, must also be 
changed; and if so, what will be the ultimate 
effect of having all the Sabbath evenings thus 
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appropriated. Will the peculiar nature of the 
meeting be endangered? Will it never be 
postponed, never thrown out of its accustomed 
place, to make way for other meetings? 

The monthly concert ha8 ever been a prayer 
meeting. This does not imply, neither is it a 
fact, that the whole time, or even the greater 
part of it, has been spent in prayer. Singing, 
as a most appropriate exercise and am 
sanctioned by the example of the early Chris- 
tians, has occupied a part of the time. A por- 
tion of the time too has been devoted to infor- 
mation and addresses, fitted to give intelli- 
gence, fervor, and faith to the prayers, to make 
them less vague and general, more specific, 
more practical. The experience of the last 
thirty years has rendered nothing more certain, 
than that a mere prayer meeting in behalf of 
foreign missions, cannot be well sustained. 
With the present smal] amount of precise and 
accurate knowledge of the heathen world, the 
object of the meeting is too distant, too faint} 
conceived, to awaken an intelligent, lively, ef- 
fective interest in the minds of Christians, with- 
out the imparting of precise and accurate infor- 
mation. This truth is more and more realized 
in Great Britain, and more and more in this 
country. 

There is perhaps no one of their meetings, 
for which pastors qreety make so little pre- 
paration, as they do for this; while it is certain 
that no man, whatever be his talents, can ren- 
der the concert permanently interesting without 
careful preparation. To make it what it should 
be, requires reading out of the common track 
of theological study; reading too beyond the 
range of missionary letters and journals; and 
habits of research into the intellectual, social, 
and religious condition of the world at large. 

As an interesting exemplification and proof 
of the manner in which the monthly concert 
has been and may be rendered eminently suc- 
cessful as a meeting, attention is invited to a 
few extracts from a letter of a minister of the 
gospel in our country, written in answer to in- 
quiries proposed to him with reference to the 
present occasion. He has been twelve years a 
pastor, seven of which were in a retired country 
town, a hundred miles from any of the great 
sources of intelligence; and it is his experience 
while here which will be described. Five years 
since, he was removed to another and more ex- 
tended sphere of usefulness, where he has con- 
ducted his monthly concert in the same manner, 
and with equal success. 

On settling in the place first mentioned, he 
found the concert in existence, but prostrate, 
and without any strong hold on the affections 
of the people, and moreover regarded by them 
as a mere prayer meeting for professors of re- 
ligion, which few others were expected to at- 
tend. 

“Having formed my plan,” he says, “and 
a tag myself on my first subject, I made an 
address to the people at the close of the ser- 
vice on the Sabbath preceding the first Monday 
in the month, in which I explained the design 
of the concert, and the proper manner of con- 
ducting it. I remarked upon the necessity of 








———' the object for which we prayed, 
of having it distinctly before the mind, and of 
| course upon the necessity of information. I 
stated that it was not so much the object of the 
meeting to offer a specific number of prayers, 
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as to create a deep and lasting interest in the 
subject of the world’s salvation. I then un- 
folded my plan, giving them the subject for the 
next evening, and throwing as much interest 
into its outlines as I honestly thought I could 
sustain in the filling up. If I recollect aright, 
my first subject was South Africa. I exhausted 
the little stock of travels in my library, faithful- 
ly examined eleven volumes of the Christian 
Gaaseves, and got, as I thought, a pretty cor- 
rect knowledge of the condition and character 
of the people before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among them. You know what the Hot- 
tentots were, and how interesting this would be. 
I did not omit the political revolutions of the 
country, dwelt upon the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, traced its progress, and disclosed its 
results as seen at the present time; interspers- 
ing anecdotes of Kicherer, Martyn, and others. 
Iu subsequent meetings I chose a great variety 
of topics, sometimes taking up a particular dis- 
trict or country, sometimes a particular mission. 
I took up the two great systems of eastern phi- 
losophy, Brahminism and Boodhism, and de- 
tailed the popular superstitions founded on 
them. Another subject was the nature of Mo- 
hammedanism and the state of Mohammedan 
countries. Another the dispersion, numbers, 
and present condition of the Jews. I give 
these as a specimen. In treating of all these 
topics, I nad constant reference to maps. I had 
suspended before the audience a large map of 
both hemispheres, and generally a map of the 

articular country upon which I was remarking. 

y the one I could point out the relative con- 
dition of the country, its distance from some 
place familiar to the people, and the general 
route by which it was approached: the other 
was of service in more minute details. I have 
now used maps in my monthly concert for 


twelve years; and as the result of experience I 
must say, that when the pastor is familiar with 
his subject and the map, they double the inter- 
est of the meeting. They bring the whole sub- 
ject near, make it more graphic, leave a more 
distinct and permanent impression on the mind; 
and this use of maps is of —— great advantage 


to the people in their general missionary read- 
ing. And last, though not least, the very effort 
of following the lecturer as he runs over the 
map, keeps them wakeful and interested, and 
relieves the monotony of detail. In a short 
time the people become much attached to them. 
My maps excite no more surprise in my month- 
ly concert, than the Bible and hymn book on 
the cushion. . 

“I intended to remark,”’ he adds, “that at the 
close, I generally pressed home some practical 
points, which seemed to grow naturally out of 
the subject of the evening, and in connection 
with these remarks contrived to introduce all 
the most interesting miscellaneous intelligence 
of the past month.” 

_ He next describes the operation and imme- 
diate effects of his plan. 

“You would have smiled to see me on my 
way to my first monthly concert, with a map of 
Africa under my arm, and two or three large 
volumes to which I wished to refer. We had 
our meeting in the upper story of the school- 
house, which was the largest room we could 
command, out of the meeting-house. I went 
early, that I might get my maps in order. The 
people poured ia, and soon the room was filled. 

he experiment was triumphantly successful. 
Every body was interested. Almost twelve 








years have elapsed, and yet I can recal the sen. 
sations with which I sat dowa by my study-fire, 
in the evening after the meeting. Henceforth 
our monthly concerts were our most numerously 
attended evening meetings. We often had to 
bring in extra seats. And what is the most 
pleasing of all, in one instance certainly, if not 
more, the first indications of a powerful revival] 
of religion were discovered in the monthly con. 
cert. We generally had three prayers, and 
joined in singing when a proper stopping place 
occurred or the people became a little weary.” 

The writer describes his manner of prepari 
for the meeting. Some of his remarks on this 
topic, will close the extracts from his interesting 
letter. 

“In selecting my subject, I had a general 
reference to the state of the public mind. J 
usually selected it early in the month, had my 
eye upon it in my general reading, and marked 
any thing I saw that bore upon it. On the 
morning of the first Monday in the month, I gat 
down with the general plan I had before form. 
ed, and the information I had obtained, and 
generally spent the whole day in preparing for 
the meeting in the evening. I have frequently 
spent eight or nine hours in my study on that 
day, hard at work preparing for the concert, 
In preparing for a single concert, I once con. 
sulted eighty different volumes, and pa in- 
formation from them all. It was with me a set. 
tled rule to make every thing familiar. I do 
not read from the Missionary Herald, or from 
any other book, except to illustrate some 
I never hesitate, however, to carry books intoa 
monthly concert, if I have occasion to refer to 
them, but the reference must be short. 

“You will of course see, that all this requires 
time. And how can a minister prepare for his 
monthly concert without taking time? So fi 
am I persuaded of the importance of a min- 
ister’s devoting time and study to prepare for 
this meeting, that I am in the habit of omitting 
my weekly lecture on the week of the monthly 
concert. 

“Where”’—asks this exemplary pastom 
“Where is the pastor, who dues not wish his 
people to be familiar with the details of the 
missionary enterprise? If they see him inter- 
ested, they will soon catch at Teast a portion of 
his spirit, and feel the value of intelligence, 
And then, in the acquisition of such knowl 
there is an expanding, elevating influence. It 
liberalizes the mind, arms it against the arts of 
the sophist, and shields it against the power of 
objectors to missions. After all, its influence 
upon the minister himself is perhaps the most 
valuable. Keeping himself thus fully informed 
on the subject of missions, he feels a more 
lively interest in them. In progress of time he 
acquires a large amount of valuable geographi- 
eal and historical information, and all in the 
regular discharge of his ministerial duties.” 

To complete our historical statement, it is 
necessary to refer to the experiments made, 
within a year or two past, in one of the monthly 
concerts of this city, to procure maps, which, in 
the evening, and with no more than the usual 
amount of light, shall be distinctly visible over 
achurch. The maps referred to in the extracts 
just now read, were ordinary maps hung up ia 
a school-room, or lecture-room, and would not 
be intelligible to the eye over the body of a 
church. The experiment has succeeded beyond 
expectation. Itis found that, with ease and at 
no great expense, maps may be used in any 
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1839. Mohammedanism at Cape Town. 1% 


well lighted church. They are already used in || pagated by these societies. A sense of the ab- 
a number of churches; and the experiment is || solute need of abundant grace from on high has 
nearly in a state of progress to warrant the mul- | grown with the growing toils and difficulties of 
tiplication of these maps by means of litho- || these institutions. Devout members of the re- 
phy, for the supply of monthly concerts in | spective bodies have not only borne their own 
Fifferemt parts of the country. What has been \| particular societies in continual remembrance 
already said by one who has made use of maps || before God, but they have carried to his throne 
in his concert for many years need not be re- || the wants and cares of their fellow-laborers all 
ated, that they greatly increase the interest || over the world. The nature and value of the 
of the meeting to all who desire an intelligent || Christian union have been better understood 
acquaintance with the work of missions, w ich 1 ad more deeply felt, in proportion as_ mutual 
may be supposed to include all who can be in- | ttereessory prayer has led the faithful to sink 
duced habitually to attend the meeting. W*|! the thought of those things in which they differ 
are persuaded that the concert will never exTt | one from another, in the grandeur of their com- 
its proper influence without them. Nor >‘ —_ | — object, and the sense of their common 
valid objection be made against them; sd ped | bee ; f 
there be any opposition to them, 1.Wey are || The tendency of this state of things has been 
judicious! used by those who are — with || to adjust some times and seasons, when the 
them, and who studiously prepo~ themselves || servants of God might, as by mutual agree- 
for the occasion. " | ment, meet in spirit before the throne of race, 
And now contemplate - meeting—the || so far as varying climes may allow, all that in 
monthly concert of prayer a ¢ f Ch sion of | Pe rd — call on the name of the Lord Jesus, 
the world—observed b yousands of Christians || both theirs and ours; which is St. Paul’s badge 
over Christendom, ane wherever there is a mis- | of union and fellowship. 
sionary or @ chure! gathered among the hea- We invite the serious consideration of our 
then. What give it its charm, its moral ower || readers to this subject. The promoting of the 
on the heart ¢. the Christian, is the idea of | kingdom of God iu the world is the noblest ob- 
uxton. Thee '$ an agreement, not only as to | ject which can occupy the mind and fill the 
ect, but “me, not only in heart, but voice. ands: and there is no other community on 
whee church agrees as touching this one earth with which it is so honorable and so safe 
thing Conversion of the world to God— || to be identified, as with the enlightened and 
and a! together falls prostrate before the Hear- || devout promoters of that kingdom which can- 
er o prayer, and with one voice, like the sound | not be moved. 
of many waters, raises its supplieations to; Circumstances have led many such persons, 
jeaven. Different religious denominations, dif- | of various denominations, to adopt the first da 
ferent nations and tongues, different races of || of each year and the first Monday of each mont 
men, agree in this. Here certainly is union— || as seasons on which they will, specially in their 
blessed concert—union at the mercy, seat, in | closets, and with others as opportunity may be 
yer that the world may be unite in Christ. given, pour out their prayers for the coming of 
Bovely the existence of the missions in so many | the kingdom of the Lord. 
rts of the heathen world, is not more auspi-!| The object more particularly kept in view on 
cious, than the existence of this eontempora- || the first day of the year is, to bring the true 
neous prayer-meeting in so many of the chureh- |; members of the mystical body of Christ into 
es. It is the work of that S irit, who awakens |! union, as suppliants before the throne of grace; 
prayer as the forerunner of his blessings; of || that, whether ip their closets, or their families 
that God, who will be entreated before he || or public worship, they may, with one mind 
gives, and who is never sought in vain. |; and one heart, beseech the father of mercies to 
|| vouchsafe, throughout the coming year, for the 


Since the meeting for which the foregoing, Sake of hs beloved Son, an abundant out- 


i ‘the Holy Spirit in his quickeni 
t > || pouring o y Spi quickening, 
statement was prepared, a number of the Lon- || enlightering, strengthening, consoling, and 


don Missionary Register, published under epis- | | sanctifving influences. On the first Monday of 
copal influence, has been received, containing ‘each month, all the efforts which are making to 


er . bring on the kingdom of Christ are more par- 
an oddress = the subject of united prayer, || tievarly made the subject of ntigvetnary 
which is subjoined. |, prayer; when missionaries at their various sta- 
, || tions throughout the missionary field, the socie- 
The course of public events has, of late | ties at home which support them, and the de- 
, awakened increasing attention. To in-|| yout members of those societies in their own 
telligent and devout men, who diligently com- || closets and families, have felt and do feel these 
together the word and the providence of || to be occasions to themselves of great confirma- 
God, evidence appears to be accumulating with || tion and enlargement of love to the cause and 
great rapidity, that the hand of the Lord is ac- || kingdom of their Lord. 
complishing what the mouth of the Lord hath | i 
spoken. ‘The minds of Christians have, in con- | 
ce, been stirred up to more earnest and | MOHAMMEDANISM AT CAPE TOWN. 
frequent and general ow for the coming of | 
bw a of ~~ than ss — bath ever Tue following article is taken from the South- 
ore Known. is is, of itself, a most en- || : cues . 
couraging sign of the coming of that kingdom: j] Steen Coteten we = _ ane pone 
for it pleases God usually to rouse his servants || ed, that Mohammedanism is spreading and 
to pray for such great blessings as he may pur- i| strengthening itself even in the British colony 


pose to bestow. | at the Cape, as it unquestionably is throughout 


tan elf onssery, oe cues ban int, || nearly all the interior parts of the African con- 


se bas this spirit been fostered and widely pro-|/ tinent, ought to awaken the energies of the 
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christian world, to arrest the progress of an 
error more difficult, perhaps, than any other, to 
be dislodged fram minds of which it has taken 


possession. 


Comparing the state of Mohammedanism at 
the Cape in 1824, as described by Miedina, a 
priest, on his examination before the commis- 
sioners of inquiry, with its present condition, the 
afflicting truth is made strikingly evident—tat 
the turbid waters of delusion are on every sid. 


Various 





spreading and swelling, and eae me to 
overwhelm the lower classes of our colonial so- 
‘society. We find that in 1824 there were only 
about four hundred followers of Mohammed 
in the colony. Now there are probably as 
many thousands in Cape Town alone. At the 
time of the inquiry referred to, there were, in 
all, seven priests. Now, besides five principal 
or high priests, all claiming equality, and each 
having a mosque wherein large congregations 
assemble every Friday, there are no less than 
sixteen subordinate priests, and about twenty- 
five belals or elders, who have likewise their 
disciples. About thirty marabouts ar sextons 
are also continually on the alert to entice the 
ignorant to their respective priests. 

Miedina informs . that hs 1824, he had four 
children at an English school in Bree-street. 
Now the attendance of Mohammedan children 
at christian schools is discouraged and even 
forbidden by the priests. There are, indeed, as 
many Mohammedan as christian schools in the 
town, and nearly as well attended, five or six 
of them having an average attendance of fifty 
or sixty children each. ae: 

Is this not a fearfal increase? And is it not 
a bitter reflection to every one who has at heart 
the best interests of his fellow men, to think 
that in a colony professedly christian, and hav- 
ing the glorious gospel of the blessed God, this 
dausion should have been permitted to obtain 
the ascendancy over so many, while scarcely an 





Notices. 


effort worth mentioning has been made to cheek 
its progress? The laurels (if we may use the 
expression) which are daily gathered to form 
| the false prophet’s crown, plainly testify that 
his emissaries have not slumbered; they have 
| been more faithful to their trust than we have 
been to ours. 
| And whence this success? The answer jg 
| alas, thrust on our daily view. ‘I'he system of 
| Slavery opened the wide door, but too effectual. 
Ky, for the labors of the priests of the m 
| The colored classes were in tuo many instances 
|kept in as much mental as person bondage: 
| Seir spiritual wants and condition and their 
| Per observance of the Sabbath were too 
| Fen€}ly neglected. This laid them open to 
| the wus of the proselytising Mohammedan 

who affecng to sympathise with their forlorn 
| condition Wacred things, too easily persuaded 

hundreds, 02, jhousan s, to embrace their fata} 
—_—., oy are numerous in which meg 
——s = 4 yrines of the false prophet 
| have been heard \ declare, that, fearing they 
| would go to hell if the, gied’ without some 

| ligion, they were fain to ~ke up with their ~ 
| Sent profession because NO. oiher was offered 
| to them—no Christian having, i yen 

trouble to speak to them of pe 
| reproof is known to apply to %. 
bear the aane < Christians, but fo 
cise the secon ; 
“love their weigh Bele 
any evil can be removed we must find or the 
cause or causes, and having done so, the 
dy may be more easily applied. The time jg 
approaching when a different state of things wy 
exist as it respects the colored classes. very 
man will then be able to worship God after the 
dictates ‘of his own conscience. On this event. 
ful period every Christian should keep his eye 
steadily fixed; and all true disciples of their 
Lord should co-operate to save the poor and 
the ignorant from falling victims to the sou} 
destroying delusions of the false prophet. 





American Board of Commissioners for foreign Missions, 


VARIOUS NOTICES. 


Decrease or Mrs. Jonnson.—The arrival 
of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, of the Siam nission, 
at Philadelphia was mentioned at page 44. 
On account of extreme debility it was deemed 
unadvisable for her to attempt to leave that eny 
immediately, though it was hoped that with the 
opening of the spring her health and strength 
would be restored. But the Lord in his wisdom 
and goodness has seen fit to disappoint these 
expectations. On the 8th of January she was 
released from her weakness and suffering, and 
in perfect peace and full confidence in the Sa- 
vior, removed to a world of rest and joy. 


Pexsta.—On the 13th of August Mr. Mer- 
rick was at Tabreez, making arrangements for 
a residence there. 

Mr. Glen, formerly Scottish missionary at 
Astracan, had a few weeks before arrived at 
Tabreez, with the intention of spentling four 


years there in completing a version of the Old 
Testament into the Persian language. 


SouTHERN Arrica.—On the 13th of Octo. 
ber Mr. Champion writes from Port Elizabeth, 
where he was still residing with his family, that 
the contest between Dingaan and the Dutch 
farmers was still going on, without any pros 
pect of a speedy termination. 

On the 15th of November Mr. Venable writes 
from Cape Town, that the colonial government 
had decided to send a detachment of soldiers 
to Natal, which would start in a few days, 
The immediate object of this movement would 
be to take military possession of that place, and 
thus check emigration in that quarter; though it 
might probably result in the establishment of an 
English settlement there. ' 





Western Arrica.—Writing from Cape 





Palmas, 13th of August, Mr. Wilson states that 
the large native téwn on the Cape was entirely 
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country back came down and plundered the 


1839. 


consumed by fire on the 25th of July, oecasion- 
ing great loss and much suffering to the impov- 
erished inhabitants. On the same night of the 
conflagration a party of bushmen from the 


house of one of the colonists very near the 
Episcopal mission, murdering the owner and 
three small children. The murdered man had 
given the bushmen some provocation. These | 


events have occasioned much excitement at the | 


Cape. 
September 25th, Mr. Wilson writes— 





Mr. James and I enjoy good health. Mrs. 
Wilson’s is but indifferent, though she is abie | 
to attend to the direction of a part of the girls 
of the school. We shall open a third day | 
school soon. We are now printing the gospel | 
of Matthew in the Grebo language, also a brief | 

matical analysis of the language. We are 
anxiously hoping for a missionary to join us. I 
have acquired much valuable knowledge rela- 
tive to the treatment of the African fever, and | 
do not regard it with so much terror as I did 
two years ago. 
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Donations. 


Spencer, Gent. 39,33; la. 76,28; 
mon. con. 7,50; 
Sturbridge, Gent. 140,12; la. 

75,25, mon. con. 43,20; 258 57 
Warren, Gent. 107,75; la. 56; 
mon. con. 29,60; 193 35 
West Brookfield, Gent. 79,87; la. 
82,17; mon con. 24,74; fem. 
juv. 80. 2,47; 
West Ware, Gent. 35,28; la. 
31,95; mon. con. 8,33; 


123 11 


189 25 
75 56 


2,715 36 

Ded. am’t prev. ackn. 1,913,35; 
paid by aux. so. for printing, 
etc. 30,50; loss on uncur. notes, 
35 1,947 20—768 16 


3,35; > 
| Buffalo and vic. N. Y. By H. Pratt, Agent, 


Buffalo, Ist presb. chh. mon. con. 
224,48; coll. 37,52; Hiram 
Pratt which constitutes him 
an Hon. Mem. 100; H. R. Sey- 
mour, (which and prev. dona. 
constitute him an Hon. Mem. 
50; J. Goodell, 50; chil. of sab. 
sch. for Abner Bryant, Ceylon, 
50; Miss M. Cotton, 20; E. 
Brown, 11,06; N. H. Gardner, 
10; Miss C. Wadsworth, 10; 8. 
F. Pratt, 10; G. C. Coit, 10; E. 
Burchard, 10; M. H. Birge, 10; 
8. shepard, 10; five indiv. 10; 
8. K.5; E. A. O. 5; W. M.5; 
A. R. 5; M. B. 5; E. F. 8. 4; 
four chil. of H. R. 8. 5; D. B. 
3; O. A. 3; 8. and H. 3,50; 
eight indiv. 8; 8. A. B. 50c. 
Evans, Chh. 5,84; Farmington, 
O. Chh. 3; Niagara Falls, 24; 708 90 
Ded. loss on unc. notes, 18 65—690 25 


& 


(Pp Note.—Individuals and associations who | 
~ntemplate making donations for supporting 
sit¥e pupils, or schools, to be named by them, | 


Chittenden co. Vt. Aux. So. W. J. Seymour, Tr. 
Burlington, Mon. con. 43 50 
Charlotte, Young la. fem. sem. - 

for Ceylon miss. 8 00 
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are remectfully requested to peruse the remarks 
on this suject inserted on page 74 of the last 
number. 


Auburn and vic. N.Y, By H. Ivison, Jr. Agent, 
Auburn, 2d presb. ehh. mon. con. 5 47 
Berkshire, 33 00 
Ludlowville, Presb. chh. and cong. 100 00 
Marcellas, Ist preeb. chh. 105,75; 
fem. miss. so. for Levi Parsons, 
Madura, 21,50; 

Marshall, Mich. Ist presb. chh. 
mon. con. 


127 3 
20 00 


Skaneateles, 
Springport, Mon. con. 
Weedsport, Presb. chh. mon. con. 
Brookfield Asso. Ms. A. Newell, Tr. 
Barre, Mon. con. 46,50; gent. and 
la. 19,02; 

Brimfield, Gent. 74,75; la. 78,86; 
mon. con. 36,50; 

Charlton, Gent. and la. and mon. 


con. 

East Ware, Do. 

Hardwick, Do. 

New Braintree, Gent. 78,50; la. 
to constitute Rev. Joun Fiske 
an Hon. Mem. 66,48; mon. con. 


24,30; 
North Brookfield, Gent. 229,06; 
la. 169,95: mon. con. 210; 
Oakham, Gent. 43,75; la. 38,45; 
mon. con. 23; fem. juv. so. 10; 
Southbridge, Gent. 23,25; la. 
18,25; mon. con. 47,52; fem. 
jov. so. 12; juv. benev. eo. 10; 
to constitute Mrs. Narcissa L, 
Canrenten an _. Mem. 
id, "Gent. 29; la. 23; 
mon. con, 3 77 80 











Jericho, Ist chh. la. cent. so. 
2,50; 2d do. la. asso. 6; 8 50-—60 06 
Cumberland co. Me. Aux. 80. W. C. Mitchell, Tr. 
Buxton, A. Brown, to re-estab- . 
lish a sch. in Ceylon, 

Cumberland, Mon. con. 

Falmouth, Ist par. mon. con. 10 00 

New Gloucester, La. chris. 

benef. so. 18 00 
North Yarmouth, Ist par. mon. con. 50 00 
Portland, 2d par. coll. (of which 

to constitute Rev. Cyrus Ham- 

iin, of Constantinople, an Hon. 

Mem. 50;) 340,15; sab. sch. for 

Armenian schs. in Constantino- 

ple, 50; a sea captain, 40; Miss 

A. C. 50c. G. 8. 50c. 431 15—548 51 

Esser co. North, Ms. Aux. So. J. Caldwell, Tr. 

Byfield, Mon. con. in Mr. Du- 

rant’s so. 15 00 

Newburyport, 2d presb. chh. 

mon. con. 76,02; united mon. 

con. 44,53; 

Salisbury, Mon. con. in Mr. Saw- 
ers 80. 

West Amesbury, Mon. con. in Mr. 

Clark’s so. 

West Bradford, Mr. Manro’s so. 
nt. 50; mon. con. 30; fem. 
enev. so. 12; 

West ay Ist par. la. 3 25—258 02 

Geneva and ric. N. Y. By C. A. Cook, Agent, 

Dansville, Presb. chh. coll. 33,50; 

fein: for. miss. so. 25,50; 59 00 
Lyons, Presb. chh. coll. 39,50; 

mon. con. 37; 76 50 

126 69 
11 00 


25 00 
14 36 


92 00 


Ovid, Presb. chh. coll. 101,69; 
Miss Anna Denton, dec’, 25; 

Phelps, Presb. chh. mon. con. 

Prettsburgh, Presb. chh. coll. 
99.96: mon. con. 34,04; E. and 


mon. con. 31,30; 








126 


Sodus, Presb. chh. coll. 34,06; 

Rev. J. Merrill, 12; 46 06 
Vienna, Presb. chh. 91 04 
Wheeler, Presb. chh. mon. con. 6 00—752 59 

Graftoa co. N. H. Aux. So. W. Green, Tr. 

Plymouth, Wititam W. Russetr, which 

constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 106 00 
Greene co, N. Y. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Porter, Tr. 

Catskill, E. B. Day, 5 00 

Lexington, Abby i. Chapin, 30; 
Mrs. A. Tickner, 10; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Dickerman, 10; E. B. 
5; presb. chh. 7,56; E. P. C. 
dec’l, 1; 

Osbornville, Presb. chh. mon. con. 
18; J. Robertson, 20; C. Camp, 
20; M. Osborn, 10; Mr. Ma- 
toon, 10; 78 00 

West Durham, Mon. con 8 00—154 56 

Hartford co. Ct. Aux. So. J. R. Woodbridge, Tr. 

Avon, W. so. Gent. and la. 33,50; 

E. so. 5,50; 

Canton, Mon. con. 

East Hartford, Gent. 

East Windsor, Theolog. Ins. mon. 
cen. 

Farmington, Gent. 

Hartford, W. so. gent. 85; mon. 
con. 2,81; N. so. mon. con. 

28,72; la. 1,50; 

Hartland, La. 21,50; L. N. 1; 

Manchester, La. 

Simsbury, Coll. 

Suffield, Mon. con. 20; a friend, 

1,16; 


519 
Ded, expenses paid by aux, so. 1 52—518 40 
Hillsboro’ co. N. H. Aux. 80. R. Boylston, Tr. 
Amherst, Gent. 63,56; la. 47,€8; 
mater. asso. 10; 121 24 
Bedford, Gent. 60; la. to consti- 
tute Rev. Daniet Frencn an 
Hon. Mem. 50; 110 00 
Deering, Cong. so. 8 03 
Francestown, Gent. 64,50; la. 
33,64; J. Kingsbury, 50; J. 
Kingsbury, Jr. 50; 198 14 
Greenfield, Evan. so. : 13 00 
Hollis, (of which to constitute 
Moses Perry of Worcester, Ms. 
an Hon. Mem. 100;) 109,47; la. 
= which to cunstitute Rev. 
anx Perry of Standish, an 
Hon. Mem. 50;) 67,57; mon 
con. 41,15; 
Mont Vernon, La. ’ 
New Boston, Asso. 
New Ipswich, Gent. 100; In. 76,04; 
mon, con. 41; 
Pelham, Mr. Keep’s so. contrib. 
67,18; mon. con, 30,17; 97 35 
Wilton, Contrib. in Mr. Richard- 
son’s so. 13; la. 17; 30 00-1,118 34 
Litchfield co. Ct. Aux. So. C. L. Webb, Tr. 
Kent, Coll. 72,44; a friend, 5; 
mon. con. 4,37; 81 81 
New Hartford, N. gent. 38,50; la. 
18,95; mon. con, 16,12; 8. coll. 


218 19 
36 11 


217 04 


02; 100 19—182 00 
Lowell and vic. Ms. Char. asso. W. Davidson, Tr. 
Hudson, N. H., A. Byam 20 


J 

Merrimack co. N. H. Aux. 80. G. Kent, Tr. 

Bal. rec’d fr. former Tr. 29 52 
Boscawen, Mrs. Rachel Cogswell, 
fer re-establishing sch. in Cey- 


lon, 30; Mrs. Atkinson, for do. 
5, E. par. chil. of mater. asso. 
for do 3; so. 49,19; 

Concord, 8. cong. so. mon. con. 
68,68; sub. 41,50; W. cong. so. 
14,43; Miss 8. Dow, 10; 

Dunbarton, Mon. con. 

Franklin, Mon. con. 

Loudon Vil. Fem. benev. so. 6; 


Donations. 








Marcu, 


Middlesex South Confer. of chhs. Ms. 
O. Hoyt, Tr. 

Holliston, Coll. in cong. chh. 63 38 

Sherburne, Do. in evan. so. 51 89—115 97 

New Haven co. Ct. Western Consociation, 

A. Townsend, Jr. Tr. 

Milford, Fem. in Ist so. to revive a sch, 
iu Ceylon, 

New York city and Brooklyn, Aux. So. 

W. W. Chester, Tr. 

(Of which fr. la. of Brick chh. for Spring 
sch. Ceylon, 36; fr. 63d sch. Harlaem, 
for schs. in do. 6,11; sch. in a private 
fam. in Brooklyn, for schs. in do. 6,02;) 2,572 99 

Oneida co. N. Y. Aux.3o0. A. Thomas, Tr. 
Camden, Ist cong. chh. mon. con. 42 00 
Florence, Mon. con. ll 45 
Madison, Ist cong. so. (of which 

to constitute Bansamin Sim- 
mons an Hon. Mem. 100;) 

Marshall, Cong. chh. 

New Hartford, Mrs. C. Rieley, 

New Haven, Mon. con. 

Redfield, Do. 

Richland, Moen. con. 3,83; Mre. J. 
Holmes, 10; 

Rome, J. W. Bloomfield, to con- 
stitute Mrs. Cyntruta Jervis 
of New York, an Hon. Mem. 

Sauquoit, Union presb. chh. 
20,82; fem. miss. so. 6,45; 

Trenton, I.. Younglove, 

Utica, H. Ferry, 

Palestine Miss. So. Ms. E. Alden, Tr. 
Abington, S. par. gent. 17; la. 12; 

E. Whitman, 40; 

Braintree, J. Newcomb, 

E. and W. Bridgewater, Mon. con. 43 00 

Randolph, Ist par. mon. con. 55,47; 
fem. benev. so. 11, E. par. mon. 
con. 11,42; 77 89—239 89 

Penobscot co. Me. Aux. So. E. F. Duren, Tr. 
Hampden, Cong. chh. mon. con. ° 

Pilgrim Auz. So. Ms. Rev. E. G. Howe, Tr. 
Kingston, Mon. con. 

Rutland co. Vt. Aux. So. J.D. Butler, Tr. 
Clarendon, Cong. chh. 1” 
Fairhaven, Cong. chh. and go. ws 33 
Orwell, Cong. chh. and so. 62,15; 

C. Sanford, 50; juv. benev. so 
for Philip H. Morris, Ceylon} 12 15 

Pittsford, Cong. chh. and so 214; 
mon. con. 44,50; 

Rutland, Gent. 57,03; la. 24,23; 
mon. con. 72,18; 

Sudbury, Cong. chh. 13; la. 5,49; 

Tinmouth, Cong. chh. 

West Rutland, Gent. and la. 

116,63; mon. con. 22,50; Suth- 
erland Falls, la. cir. of indus.5; 144 13-773 4) 

Sullivan co. N. H. Aux. So. J. Breck, Tr. 

Claremont, Gent. 49,32; la. 38,77; 
mon. con. 41,91; 

Cornish, Gent. 51,32; Ia. 37,38; 

Lempster, Mon. con. 2d chh. 

Newport, Gent. 31,52; la. 20; 
mon. con. 20,06; 

Plainfield Plain, Mon. con. 

Valley of the Mississippi, Aux. So. 

. T. Truman, Tr. 

Western Reserve aur. so. By Rev. H. Coe, 

Geauga co. Bainbridge, 5; Painesville, 
; Portage co. Atwater, 14; Au- 
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printing. 21,50; 16 
co. Vt. Aux 





1839. 


ach. mon. contrib. 2,28; N. H. 2; 
L. D.1; W. vil. contrib. 41; 
mon. con. 23,07; Samuer 
CuarKx, which and prev. dona. 
constitute him an Hon. Mem. 


50; 
Marlboro’, Cent so. 
Putney, Mr. Foster’s so. 
Stratton, A young man, 
Westminster East, Rev. 8. Sage, 
Windham co. South, Ct. Aux. So. Z. Storrs, Tr. 
Ashford, Ist se. Gent. and la. 47,32; 
mon. con. 19,68; 
Windsor co. Vt. Aux. So. B. Swan, Jr. Tr. 
Barnard, Gent. and la. 28,71; 
a friend, 2; 30 71 
Chester, Sub. and coll. 75,11; 
mon. con. 19,79; mater. asso, 
5,10; to constitute Rev. Srras 
H. Hopces an Hon. Mem.; 
Mrs. Ann D. Wa ker, which 
constitutes her an Hon. Mem. 


67 00 


100; 

flartford, N. so. 5; F. Leavitt, 
int. 34,01; 

North Hartford, Aux. so, 

Sharon, Mon. con. 

Weathersfield, lst cong. so. gent. 
and la. 

Windsor, Mon. con. 20; P. Samp- 


8 00 
7 33 


37 00 


son, 2; 22 00 
Woodstock, Mon. con. 60 26—4N4 31 
Worcester co. Ms. Relig. Char. So. H. Mills, Tr. 
Millbury, 2d cong. so. gent. 50,21; 
la, 40,22; mon. con. 64,03; 154 46 


Total from the above sources, $11,641 2i 


VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


Acton, Ms. Mr. Woodbury’s so. mon. con. 
and coll. 26,63; av. of ring, 67c. 
Albany, N. Y¥. 2d presb. chh. (of which fr. 
a friend, for a child in Ceylon, 20;) 
Alna, Me. Mon. con. 8,75; la. miss, so. 12,25; 
Amherst, Ms. Mon. con. in college, 
" Andover, Ms. A friend, 16; do. 10; do. 5; 
Augusta, Me. Dr. Tappan’s so. coll. 105; 
mon. con. 60; la. asso. 65; young la. sew. 
cir. to constitute Rev. Bensamtn Tappan, 
Jr. of Hampden, an Hon. Mem. 50; 
Baltimore, Md. Mr. Hamner’s chh. mon. con. 
20; fem. mite so. for Susan Savage, Cey- 


27 30 
593 55 
21 00 


11 00 
31 00 


280 00 


40 00 
50 00 


lon, 20; 

Bangor, Me. Sab. sch. in Ist par. for Loomis 
Pomroy and Daniel Pike, Ceylon, 

Bath, Me. W. Richardson, for Eunice Rich- 
ardson, Dorcas Leland, and Harriet L. 
Richardson, Ceylon, 

Bedford, Ms. Mon. con. 38,63; fem. char. so. 
14,46; 

Belchertown, Ms. Ist cong. chh. and so. 151; 
Mrs. Sarah Luther, dec’d, by Gideon 
Ames, Ex’r, 31,88; a fem. friend, 20; 
J. Walker, 10; fem. benev. so. of Brainerd 
chh. to constitute Rev. Grorce A,. 
Oviatt an Hon. Mem. 50; 262 88 

Berlin, Ms. Evan. so. to constitute Rev. 

Robert Carver an Hon. Mem. 50 00 

Binghamton, N. Y. Cong. chh. mon. con. 

5,85; la. benev. so. 10; 15 85 

Boston, Ms. Avails of the fancy sale, for 
schools in Ceylon, 800 00 

47 00 
22 58 
27 00 


60 00 
53 09 


Byron, N. Y. Mon. con. 

Castile, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

Castleton, Vt. Juv. asso. in Mr. Steele’s so. 
fora sch. in Ceylon, 25; E. Merrill, 2d, 2; 

Champlain, N.Y. Mrs. R. M. Hubbell and 
two sons, 3d pay, for Silas Hubbeil, Cey- 
lon, 20; 8. Hubbell, 8; 

Chatham Vill., N. J. Presb. chh. 23,50; 
a friend, for a sch. in Ceylon, 25; 

Chicago, Ill. Presb. chh. 125; less dis. 2,50; 

Concord, Ms. Juv. miss. so. for Mary Wilder, 


28 00 
cr 

48 50 
122 50 





Ceylon, 
ot A a . 
Cutchoque, N. Y. Presb. chh. 
Dany, N. Y. Fem. cent so. 


20 00 
1,000 00 
5 00 
15 50'' 





Donations. 


Dudley, Ms. Gent. asso. 16,58; mon. con. 


, > 

East Hampton, Ms. Samurt Wituiston, 
which constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 

East Hampton, N. Y. Coll. (which and prev. 
dona. constitute Rev. Samuer R. Evy an 
Hon. Mem. 

Elgin, tll. Cong. chh. 

Elizabethtown, N. J. 2d presb. chh. to con- 
stitute RicHarp Towntey and Exurmsu 
Price Hon. Mem. 235,50; E. Sander- 
son, 10; 

Fishkill, N. Y. La. of lst presb. ehh. 

Frederick City, Md. Mrs. Balch, for Ceylon 
miss. 

Fresh Pond, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. 

Georgetown, D. C. Bridge-st. chh. to consti- 
tute Rev. Witttam Hamitton an Hon. 
Mem. 

Goshen, N. H. Misa. so. 24; Rev. A. Man- 


ning, 00; 

Grafton, Vt. Indiv. 40; mon. con. 21; J. Bar- 
rett, 10; 

Greenfield, Ma. Ladies of 2d cong. so. for 
Hannah Washbarn, Sandw. Is). 

Greensport, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

Hadley, Ms. Gen. benev. so. 325; W. Por- 
tor, 50: 

Halifar, Vt. Mon. con. d 

Hanover, N. J. Presb. chh. 45; less dis. 2; 

Hartford, Ct. A mem. of Mr. Daggett’s cong. 
$1,000; ackn. in Jan. as fr. “‘a reader of 
Harris’s, Mammon.” 

Hartland, Vt. Cong. chh. and so. 

Henniker, N. H. Horace Cuitps, which 
constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 

Hopkinton, Ms. A friend, 

Hubbardston, Ms. Fem. work. so. for Mr. 
Powers, Brooga, 

Hudson, N.Y. La. for. miss. asso. of Ist 
presb. chh. 

Jefferson, N.Y, Presb. chh. 

Jewett City, Ct. Mon. con. by Rev. G. P. 

Kennebunk, Me. Fem. aux. so. of 2d par. 

Kingsboro’, N. Y. Mr. Yale’s cong. ten indiv. 

Le Roy, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

Little Falls, N. Y. Tuomas Burcu, which 
constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 100; A. 
Smith, 10, 

Tyme, Ct. N. Matson, 

Machias, Me. Mon. con. 

Malden, Ms. Do. . 

Murblehead, Ms. La, asso. (of which to con- 
stitute Carvin Briaes an Hon. Mem. 
100;) 228,55; mon. con. 20; sab. sch. class, 
2,06; a friend, 2; 

Matteawan, N.Y. Presb. sab. sch. for Charles 
Bartlett and Harriet Winslow, Ceylon, 

Millbury, Ms. West ebh. contrib. 

Miller’s Place, N. Y. Fem. cent so. 

Moffitt’s Store, N. Y., P. Roberts, 

Montreal, L. C. Amer. presb. chh. mon. con. 
132,80; a friend, to constitute Rev. Cates 
Strone an Hon. Mem. 50; 

Nashua, N. H. Gent. benev. asso. 34; la. 
asso. 60,14; mon. con. 55,86; (of which to 
constitute James Patterson an Hon. 
Mem. 100;) 

Newark, N. J. Witttam Rasxxr&, which 
constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 150; 3d chh, 
Rev. 8. B. Treat, 59; 

New Bedford, Ms. Rev. S. Holmes’s sab. 
sch. class, to constitute Rev, Danigt C. 
Burt an Hon. Mem. 

New Boston, N. H., R. Wason, 

Newburgh, N. Y. Three friends, for Helen 
M. White, Cape Palmas, 

New Castle, Del. Aux. miss. so. 50,10; Miss 
McCullough’ss. s. class, 1,25; 

New Glasgow, L. C. Mrs. I. Lloyd, for Cey- 
lon sch. 

= R. I. Fem. miss. so. of Spring-st. 
cnn, 


Newton, Ms. E. par. mon. con. 

Newton, N.J., L. A. Bushnell, 

New York, Maj. Loomis, 5: a friend, 2; 

Northampton, Ms. Ist par sab. sch. for miss. 
sch. Ceylon, 50; young la benev. so. for 
miss. to China, 38; J. P. Williston, 50; 








128 Donations. 


Northboro’, Ms. Evan. so. mon. con. 9 00 
North Brookfield, Ms. A little boy, 42 
North Chelmsford, Ms. H, E. Bosworth, 10 00 
North Reading, Ma. Mon. con. 4 57 
Northwood, N. H. Mon. con. 10 43 
Northumberland, Pa. Fem. miss. 80. 6 50 
Norwich, Vt. N. Boardman, 12 00 
Orford, N. H., W. cong. chh. mon. con. 47 45 
Pelham, N. H. Coll. by Miss J. Tenney, for 

asch. in Ceylon, 25 00 
Perryville, Pa. Preeb. cong. 26; mon. con.15; 41 00 
Petersburg, Va. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 37 10 


Philadelphia, Pa. Ist presb. chh. fem. benev. 

so. for Albert Burnes and James P. Wilson, 

Ceylon, 40; J. B. Lapsley, 50; J. M. Paul, 

40; T. Biddle, 10; a lady, 10; [. A. Camp- 

bell, 5; 3d presb. chh. (of which to consti- 

tute Rev. Tuomas Bratnerp an Hon. 

Mem. 50;) 108; Mrs. W. 3; 5th presb. chh. 

Ja. 12; 1th presb. chh. mon. con. 306,24; 

Franklio st. chh. 10; Rev. G. N. Judd, 25; 

Cedar-st. chh. which and prev. dona. con- 

stitute Rev. Daniet O. ALLEN of Bom- 

bay, an Hon. Mem. 9,50; chil. for Anna 

Maria Henry, my 20; ladies, for Sarah 

Bayard, Ceylon, 20; a friend, 10; J. W. 

Tilford, 5; 683 74 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mater. asso. for David H. 

Riddle, Ceylon, 20; sab. sch. of 3d presb. 

ehh. for chil. in do. 17,50; 37 50 
Plainfield, Ms. Mon. con. 20 00 
Portland, Me. J. Stevens, 50; C.C., U. E. 

and L. C. Tolman, for a sch. in Ceylon, 12; 62 00 
Portsmouth, N. H. La. miss. asso. 39 37 
Pottsville, Pa. Presb. cong. to constitute Rev. 

[. McCoot an Hon. Mem. 
Providence, R. 1. Richmond st. chh. 38; fem. 

asso. of benef. cong. chh. 53,68; J. Chapin, 

(of which for schs. in India, 50;) 150; 241 68 
Rockford, Wl. Presb. chh. 4 00 
Rorbuary, Ms. Eliot chh. and cong. mon. con. 


23,92; a thank. off. 5; a friend, 2; 30 92 
Royalton, Vt. Gent. asso. 38; la. asso. 30; J. 

rancis, 50; mon. con. 30; 148 00 

Saugus, Ms. Orthodox cong. chh. 6 00 


Savannah, Ga. Male and fem. miss. so. in 
Indep. presb. chh. (of which fr. Joun 
Sropparo of Daufuskee Isl, 8. C., to 
constitute him and Mrs. Mary IL. Strop- 
paro Hon. Mem. 200; to constitute Rev. 
Wivcarp Preston an Hon. Mem. 50; fr. 
Rovert Hutcutson, which constitutes 
him an Hon. Mem. 100; fr. a lady in 
Georgia, for 4nna Stiles, Cape Palmas, 15; 
fr. Mrs. M. Cleland, for Martha Cleland, 
do. 15; fem. pray. meet. for Jane Bayard, 
do. 15;) 901 27 


Sharon, Ms. Cong. chh. and so. coll. 42 42) 


Shepherdstown. Va. (of which fr. a child, 46c.) 15 00 
South Africa, Rev. G. Champion, 504 00 
South Boston, Ms. Juv. hea. friend so. fur 


Joy H. Fairchild, Ceylon, 20 00 
South Reading, Ms. Mon. con. 16 v42; B. 

Yale, 2"; 36 42 
Southwark, Pa. 1st presb. chh. 13 00 
St. Andrews, L. ©., A gent. for Ceylon miss. 9 70 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. Erastus Farrsanxs, 
TuHapvevus Fatrsanxs and Joseen P. 
Fatreanks, which constitutes them Hon. 


Mem. 300; 2d cong. chh. and so. 45,85; 345 85 
Stillwater, N. Y., C. Seymour, 1 50 
Stonington, Ct. B. Pomeroy, 10 00 
Synod of Geneva, N. Y. Bal. coll. by Rev. 

8. Parker, 79,43; Arkport, Mrs. Hurlbut, 3; 

a friend, 95c. a child, 4c. Southport, 

A friend, 10; 93 42 
Syracuse, Ny. Y. Hewry Davis, Jr. which 

constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 100 00 
Tewkesbury, Ms. Mon. con. 6 72 
The Narrows, N. Y., A friend, 1 00 
Thornton, N. H Rev. J. Thompson, 5 00 


Troy, N. Y. Bethel Free chh. G. Grant, to 
. constitute Rev. Favettre SHipHerp an 

Hon. Mem. 100; Mrs. M. C. Edwards and 

Miss A. J. Seem, for George Cham- 

ion, Ceylon, 20; 120 00 
Wadi ‘ading River, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con, 1 00 
Waltham, Ma. Trin. so. mon. con. 52 12 








Washington City, D. C. Coll. in Mr. MceLain’s 
chh, 190; do. in Mr. Noble’s chh. 165; do. in 


Mr. Fowler’s, 8,50; 363 50 
Waverly, Ul. Presb. ehh. 27,87; less dis. S7e. 27 99 
Wayland, Ms. Indiv. in chh. for schs, in 

Ceylon, 25 00 
Wells, Me. 2d cong. chh. and so. for a sch. in 

Ceylon, 25 00 
West Boylston, Ms. Juv. mite so. for schs. 

in Ceylon, 3 40 
West Nassau, N. Y. Mon. con. 20 00 
West Needham, Ms. Cong. chh. and so. to 

constitute Rev. Josern W. Sessions an 

Hon. Mem. 50 00 
West Prospect, Me. Mon. con. 50 00 
Wiadham, Vt. Gent. asso. 21,50; la. asso, 

4,50; 36 00 
Worcester, Ms. Rev. R. A. Miller, a new 

year’s present, 25 00 
Worcester co. Ms. C, F., A thank. off. 10 00 
Unknown, A friend, 50 00 

covenant 
$22,858 9) 


LEGACIES. 


Spencer, Ms. Mrs. Nancy Prouty, by James 
Draper, Ex’r, 


Amount of donations and - acknowledged i in 
the preceding lists, $22,9. Total from Ay. 
gust Ist, to January 31st, $137,038 44. 


DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &ce. 


Amherst, Hadley and Hatfield, Ms. A box, 
fr. la. ‘line. a bedquilt, fr. juv. sew. cir. N. 
par. Amherst, 5;) for Mr. and Mrs. Per- 
kins, Ooroomiah, 28 00 
Beverly, Ms. A box and cask, fr. indiv, for 
Mrs. Barnes, Choc. na. 
Charlemont, Ms. A box, fr. juv. so. for Mr, 
Eells, Oregon miss. 
Chester, Vt. A box, fr. la. 42 0 
Clinton, N. Y., A box, fr. indiv. for Dr. 
Bradley, Bankok. 
Colchester, Ct. A box, fr. la. for Mr. Cham- 


pion, 8. Africa, 30 00 
Harvard, Ms. A box, fr. la. char. sew. cir. 

for Dwight, 24 00 
Hawley, Ms. A box, for Pawnee miss. 38 13 
Homer, N. Y. Medical services, by Dr. 

Bradford, 40 


Henniker, N. H., M. Herald, nine vols. fr. A. 
Connor. 
Hudson, O. Clothing, fr. A. A. Brewster, 40 
Lempster, N. H., A box, fr. la. benev. so. 
of 2d chh, 8 67 
Lowell, Ms. Bedquilts, fr. juv. sew. so. of 3d 
cong. chh. for Digi ht. 
Mont Vernon, N. H., A box, fr. la. sew. so. 
for Mr. Clark, Sandw. Isl. 113 
New York City, Map of Jerusalem, 400 
copies, fr. F. Catherwood, for miss. to 
Syria 
Sheldon, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. benev. so, 
for Seneca miss. 
Ware, Ms. A barrel of shoes and boots, fr. 
Mr. Gould. 
Worcester, Ms. A watch, fr. a friend. 





The following articles are respectfully solicited from 
Manufacturers and others. 


Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions 
of the Scriptures, school-books, tracts, etc. at Bom- 
bay, and at the Sandwich Islands 

Writing paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, etc. for all the missions and mission sc 
especially for the Sandwich Islands. 

Shoes of a good quality, of all sizes, for pereons 
of both sexes; principally for the Indian missions, 

Blankets, coverlets, sheets, etc. 

Fulled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kinds. 
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